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YOUTH  AFTER  A  CENTURY 


Ctubdily  built,  kindly  Erastus  Snow,  an  Apostle,  was 
only  thirty-one  when  he  arrived  in  Copenhagen  on 

a  June  day  in  1850.  Since 

^*- '  ~"'  a  lad  in  his  teens  he  had 

gone  on  mission  after  mis- 
sion for  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

Elder  Snow's  mission  in 
1850  was  to  open  the  vast 
north  country  known  as 
Scandinavia  for  the 
preaching  of  the  restored 
gospel. 

Since  Erastus  Snow's 
first  mission  to  Scandina- 
via, nearly  60,000  persons 
have  been  baptized  into 
the  Church  in  that  rugged 
land  of  hardy,  weather- 
beaten  fishermen,  tim- 
bered hills,  jutting  coasts,  and  cultured  halls.  Nearly 
half  of  those  baptized  souls  have  emigrated  to  America's 
mountain  tops.  Others  have  remained  to  build  up  Zion 
in  the  peace-loving  lands  of  their  fathers. 

Today,  looking  eastward  across  a  narrow  stretch 
of  sea  from  Copenhagen,  one  can  see  the  vast  ship- 
yards and  castled  hills  of  Malmo.  Malmo,  almost  on 
the  southernmost  tip  of  Sweden,  is  its  country's  third 
largest  city. 

At  historic,  broad-streeted  Malmo,  in  a  three-story 
white-stone  structure  that  was  once  the  residence  of  a 
foreign  diplomat,  a  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  School 
meets  each  Sabbath  morning,  There  are  four  classes, 
studying  from  mimeographed  booklets.  Lessons  have 
been  translated  into  Swedish  under  the  direction  of 
Keith  L.  Bergstrom,  mission  Sunday  School  supervisor. 

Malmo's  Sunday  School  superintendent,  like  Eras- 


ELMER  A.  LARSON 

Leader  of  Youth 


tus  Snow,  has  started  early  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
He  is  brown-haired,  heavy-browed  Elmer  Andrew  Lar- 
son, rather  short  in  stature  and  widi  a  love  for  rowing 
and  stamp  collecting,  Elmer  is  only  eighteen.  He  works 
in  Malmo's  shipyards,  and  at  night  studies  mechanical 
engineering. 

Saints  in  Malmo  will  tell  you  that  Elmer  is  an  out- 
standing Sunday  School  leader.  As  a  youth  himself,  he 
is  particularly  interested  in  keeping  the  branch  young 
folks  close  to  the  Church.  Every  Saturday  he  leads  the 
young  Sunday  School  attenders  in  games  and  dancing. 
Refreshments  are  not  forgotten  either. 

Elmer  was  born  in  Chicago,  of  Swedish  parents. 
When  he  was  but  two,  his  family  returned  to  Sweden, 
and  shortly  thereafter  were  converted  to  the  Church. 
There  have  been  few  times  that  Elmer  has  missed 
Malmo  Sunday  School  since  he  began  attending  as  a 
youngster.  The  Larson  family  itself  is  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  the  Swedish  Mission.  Elmer's  father  has  been 
branch  clerk  for  many  years.  An  older  sister  now  pre- 
sides over  the  Primary  Association  of  the  mission,  and 
another  sister  is  active  in  the  branch.  Elmer's  mother 
is  a  Relief  Society  worker. 

Elmer  has  advanced  through  the  various  offices  in 
the  priesthood.  He  is  now  an  elder.  Prior  to  becoming 
Sunday  School  superintendent,  he  served  as  assistant. 

In  this  centennial  year  of  the  Church  in  Scandi- 
navia, Sweden  can  be  proud  of  its  Sunday  Schools, 
thirty-three  of  them  at  the  latest  report.  In  addition 
its  sister  mission,  in  Norway,  has  twenty-six,  and  Den- 
mark has  eleven. 

The  Church  has  passed  a  century  in  Scandinavia, 
but  it  is  blessed  with  youth— young  men  and  women 
like  smiling,  energetic  Elmer  Andrew  Larson.  In  them 
the  future  holds  promises— promises  of  growing  Sunday 
Schools.  And  where  Sunday  Schools  grow,  the  Church 
takes  added  strength— strength  like  the  walls  of  Mal- 
mohus,  a  moat-surrounded  Malmo  castle  that  has  stood 
steadfast  for  centuries.  —Wendell  j  Ashton 


EDITORIAL 


Why  Return  Qood  For  E'vil? 


^/"e  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  business 
of  war  correspondents.  They,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  governments  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  should  determine  the  facts. 
We  are  concerned,  however,  with  the  attitude 
of  people  toward  those  responsible  for  war 
atrocities. 

Surely  there  are  but  few  Americans  who 
would  suggest  that,  because  some  of  their  fellow 
citizens  have  been  victims  of  savagery,  we  in 
turn  should  act  like  savages.  Yet  there  are  some, 
and  among  them  a  few  who  profess  to  be  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  who  have  expressed  this  atti- 
tude. 

With  them,  the  very  primitive  notion,  "aii  eye 
for  an  eye;  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  still  prevails, 
while  the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
are  quite  beyond  their  comprehension. 

The  scriptural  doctrine  of  returning  good  for 
evil,  whenever  possible,  is  fully  justified  by  ex- 
perience and  rational  thought.  Returning  evil 
for  evil,  whether  it  be  between  individuals,  be- 
tween families,  or  between  communities,  multi- 
plies evils  and  forestalls  development  of  the 
good. 

Examples  are  familiar  in  the  history  of  some 
backward  rural  communities  where  family  feuds 
have  persisted  through  generations  with  dire 
consequences. 


It  may  be  noted  that  recurring  wars  between 
powerful  European  nations  have  been  due  to 
similar  causes  and  like  consequences,  many 
times  multiphed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  good 
neighbor  policy  between  nations  tends  to  elimi- 
nate war  and  to  promote  friendly  co-operation 
between  communities,  both  large  and  small. 

Many  individuals  have  experienced  the  bene- 
fits of  returning  kindness,  in  word  and  deed,  for 
what  might  have  been  taken  as  a  personal  in- 
sult. Thus,  good  will  is  cultivated  and  lifelong 
friendships  are  developed' and  perpetuated. 

In  political  campaigns,  there  is  always  danger 
of  descending  to  unnecessary  personal  criticism; 
this  results  in  exchange  of  abuses  that  may  de- 
stroy lifelong  friendships  which  might  other- 
wise be  cemented,  notwithstanding  differences 
in  point  of  view  regarding  principles  and  pro- 
cedures. 

Each  should  first  seek  points  of  agreement  as 
a  basis  of  co-operation,  rather  than  seeking  to 
create  issues  merely  for  the  purpose  of  denounc- 
ing the  opposition. 

Does  it  take  war  or  other  major  disaster  to  in- 
duce people  to  co-operate  for  the  common  good? 
Or  is  it  possible  for  men  to  learn  the  moral  and 
religious  values  of  returning  good  for  evil  in  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Christ?— Mifeon  Bennion 
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PARTAKING  OF  THE  SACRAMENT 


PRES.  DAVID  O.  McKAY 


President  David  0.  McKay 


HOW  FAR  REACHING!  HOW  COMPREHENSIVE! 


'TpHE  partaking  of  the  Sacrament  is 
one  of  the  most  sacred  ordi- 
nances in  the  Church  of  Christ.  As- 
^  sociated  with  it  are  principles  funda- 
mental in  character-building  and  es- 
sential to  man's  advancement  and 
exaltation  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Too  few  communicants  attach  to  this 
simple,  though  sublime,  rite  the  im- 
portance and  significance  that  it 
merits.  Unfortunately,  the  form  of 
worship  is  frequently  an  outward 
compliance  without  the  true  soul  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  deep  spiritual 
significance. 

One  reason  why  thinking  men  and 
women  are  rejecting  the  pseudo- 
Christian  sects  of  the  day  is  because 
of  the  daily  acts  of  so-called  Christian 
believers.  It  is  very  easy  to  go  to 
Church,  to  sing  hallelujah  and  to 
cry,  "Lord,  Lord!"  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  do  that  which  the  Lord  re- 
quires. 

When  churchmen's  acts  do  not 
conform  to  their  pretensions,  non- 
churchmen  accuse  them  of  hypoc- 
risy, one  of  the  gross  sins  condemned 
most  vehemently  by  the  Savior. 

Members  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
should  strive  very  earnestly  to  re- 
flect in  their  daily  conduct  those 
ideals  which  on  Sunday  they  profess 
to  cherish. 

In  the  partaking  of  the  Sacrament, 
there  is  danger  of  people's  permit- 
ting formality  to  supersede  spiritual- 
ity; When  such  is  the  case  the  ordi- 
nance may  prove  to  be  a  curse  in- 
stead of  a  blessing. 

The  blessing  of  the  bread,  which 
is  offered  in  behalf  of  everyone  who 
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partakes  of  the  Sacrament,  reveals 
clearly  the  relation  that  one  assumes 
to  the  Lord  and  the  obligations  each 
one  takes  upon  himself.  Reverence 
and  the  sacredness  of  a  promise  are 
the  first  two  principles  therein  em- 
phasized. 

Reverence: 

The  address,  "O  God,  the  Eternal 
Father,"  is  an  acknowledgment  on 
the  part  of  the  congregation  that  the 
Lord  is  present;  at  least  that  His 
spirit  is  in  possible  communication 
with  the  spirit  of  each  one  who  sin- 
cerely seeks  Him.  Charles  Lamb 
once  said,  "If  Shakespeare  were  to 
come  into  this  room,  we  should  all 
rise  up  to  meet  him;  but  if  Christ 
were  to  come  into  it,  we  should  all 
fall  upon  our  knees."  This  reverent 
attitude  should  be  maintained  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. Though  the  congregation  does 
not  kneel,  it  should  maintain  perfect 
order.  Everyone  present  should 
think  of  the  virtues  of  the  Christ 
life,  for  the  Sacrament  is  "blessed  and 
sanctified"  that  each  may  partake  of 
it  "in  remembrance"  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

Promise  Attested: 

There  are  few  things  in  life  more 
sacred  than  one's  word  of  honor. 
Truthfulness,  honesty  are  funda- 
mental virtues,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  build  a  noble  charac- 
ter. Charles  E.  Jefferson  aptly  says, 
"All  virtues  are  important,  but  some 
are  more  essential  than  others.  There 


are  virtues  whose  absence  leaves  the 
character  ragged  and  marred,  and 
there  are  others  whose  absence 
leaves  the  soul  a  hollow  shell." 

All  who  partake  of  the  Sacrament, 
witness,  that  is,  give  evidence  of,  or 
attest  before  "God,  the  Eternal 
Father,"  that  they  are  willing  to  do 
certain  things.  In  England  when  a 
man  witnesses  a  signature  to  an  im- 
portant legal  document,  the  barrister 
before  whom  the  signature  is  attest- 
ed may  require  the  man  to  solemn- 
nize  his  word  or  oath  by  touching  the 
Bible.  Of  course,  that  is  mere  form; 
but  it  originally  signified  that  a  prom- 
ise made  in  the  presence  of  that 
which  is  holy  would  be  more  sacred- 
ly kept  than  a  promise  or  oath  not 
so  made.  However,  a  promise  given 
man  to  man  is  sufficiently  binding. 
Then  surely  that  which  is  witnessed 
before  God  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  never  should  be  broken.  In  this 
solemn  presence,  therefore,  every 
partaker  of  the  Sacrament  gives  evi- 
dence of  his  willingness  to  assume 
three  very  great  obligations,  the  first 
of  which,  and  to  which  he  becomes 
bound  in  sacred  honor,  is: 

To  take  upon  himself  the  name  of 
the  Son. 

To  be  called  worthy  by  his  name 
is  to  become  a  son  of  God,  to  be  num- 
bered one  in  the  brotherhood  of 
Christ.  "Beloved,  now  we  are  the 
sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  ap- 
pear what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know 
that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall 
be  like  Him;  for  we  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is. 

{Continued  on  page  293) 

THE       INSTRUCTOR 


THE  HOME  AND  THE  FAMILY 


Dr.  Virginia  F.  Cutler 


"p^VERYONE  requires  some  resources 
to  carry  him  through  and  to  help 
him  understand  that  old  age  is  for 
living,  not  dying.  It  is  easy  to  get 
people  to  die  for  something  but  not 
so  easy  to  help  them  live  for  some- 
thing. Therefore,  the  purpose  of 
this  final  article  in  the  home  and 
family  series  is  to  focus  attention  on 
living  in  the  Sunset  Years. 

Do  You  Die  at  Forty? 

A  hundred  years  ago  men  and 
women  could  expect  to  die  at  age 
forty,  but  science,  in  the  past  cen- 
tury, has  presented  us  with  thirty 
years  of  life.  There  are  still  many, 
however,  who  die  at  forty  or  young- 
■  er  and  go  on  cheating  the  undertaker 
for  the  second  half  of  their  earthly 
span.  To  be  a  walking  cadaver  does 
not  offer  much  chance  for  happiness, 
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SCIENCE  ADDS  THIRTY  YEARS 
TO  LIFE 


and  when  the  "reaper"  finally  comes 
it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  now,  at 
last,  Mr.  "so  and  so"  has  died,  for 
actually  he  has  been  dead  for  a  long 
time. 

How  to  Stay  Alert 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  inspiring 
to  look  at  some  people  in  this  period 
of  life;  let  us  see  if  we  can  glean 
some  ideas  from  them. 

Sister  Ruth  May  Fox  will  be 
ninety-seven  on  November  16.  Her 
creative  ability  as  a  poet  is  a  mar- 
vel to  all.  She  no  longer  writes  her 
own  verses  but  thinks  them  out  com- 
pletely in  her  mind  and  dictates  the 
finished  product.  Her  eyes  and  ears 
do  not  function  as  well  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  and  her  muscular  ability 
has  decreased,  but  her  mind  is  alert.  ■ 
You  will  agree  that  she  has  found  the 
secret  of  living  in  the  Sunset  Years. 

Another  interesting  lady  is  Mrs. 
Mesia  Romney  who  has  been  a 
widow  for  many  years.  She  could 
have  given  up  and  said  there  isn't 
anything  to  live  for,  but  since  being 
a  widow  she  has  painted  more  than 
five  hundred  pictures  which  hang 
in  homes  from  California  to  Chicago. 
She  studied  with  Joseph  Everett, 
Professor  B.  F.  Larsen,  Verla  Birrell 
and  LaConte  Stewart.  She  has  been 
a  featured  exhibitor  at  Z.C.M.I. 
shows.  Now,  at  age  seventy-six,  she 
finds  pleasure  in  painting,  flower  ar- 
ranging, needlework,  reading  and 
research.  Her  ten  children  and  their 
families,  and  all  who  know  her  have 
been  lifted  up  by  her  good  works. 

Only   recently   W.    O.    Robinson, 


Vni.  THE  SUNSET  YEARS 

also  in  his  seventies,  had  charge  of 
the  dance  production  in  connection 
with  the  Scandinavian  Centennial 
celebration,  and  his  creative  work 
with  the  art  of  dancing  continues. 

It  was  reported  in  the  Deseret 
News  of  December  26,  1948,  that 
Martha  Clark  Burnham,  of  Bounti- 
ful, started  taking  piano  lessons  at 
the  age  of  ninety-five.  She  said  she 
had  been  so  busy  with  making  and 
selling  butter  and  other  ranch  prod- 
ucts that  she  did  not  have  time  for 
studying  piano,  but  she  always 
loved  music  and  enjoyed  singing. 
Now  she  had  time  to  practise  piano. 

Jack  Sears,  far  past  the  age  of  re- 
tirement, has  never  retired.  You 
might  see  him  almost  anywhere,  in  a 
meeting,  on  the  street,  or  in  a  bus 
with  his  sketch  pad  and  pencil,  draw- 
ing someone's  feet  or  a  reclining  cat. 
He  is  now  in  the  process  of  writing 
several  books  and  is  making  coUec- 
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tions  of  his  sketches  on  different  sub- 
jects. 

Herbert  Hoover,  past  seventy-five, 
recently  completed  one  of  the  most 
arduous  tasks  of  his  life:  the  con- 
duct of  the  Hoover  Commission  as 
a  special  assignment  for  our  govern- 
ment. 

John  Dewey,  in  his  tenth  decade, 
is  one  of  our  greatest  thinkers.  Some 
of  the  best  work  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Thomas  Jefferson,  Voltaire, 
Goethe  and  Sophocles  was  done  af- 
ter age  sixty-five. 

Our  Beloved  Leader 

President  George  Albert  Smith, 
one  of  the  distinguished  alumni  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  was  recently 
presented  with  an  honorary  degree, 
"Doctor  of  Humanities"  by  Presi- 
dent A.  Ray  Olpin.  In  tribute  to 
President  Smith  and  in  presenting 
him  to  President  Olpin,  Dean  Mere- 
dith Wilson  gave  the  following  ci- 
tation: 

"Mr.  President: 

"May  I  present  George  Albert 
Smith,  three  times  president  of  so- 
cieties for  developing  scientific  farm- 
ing, sixteen  years  president  of  the 
Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless, 
founder  and  president  of  the  Utah 
Pioneer  Trails  and  Landmarks  As- 
sociation, Director  of  the  Oregon 
Trails  Memorial  Association,  twenty 
years  an  executive  of  the  Boy  Scout 
organization,  and  recipient  of  the 
silver  beaver  and  silver  buffalo 
awards,  for  a  generation  a  leader  in 
and  now  president  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
who  has  traveled  over  a  million 
miles  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

"He  has  helped  to  build  a  living 
economy,  devoted  years  to  the 
handicapped,  kept  alive  a  devotion 
to  the  ideals  and  achievements  of 
the  Pioneers,  and  invested  his  best 
efforts  in  the  leadership  of  tomorrow. 
A  prophet  to  the  members  of  his 
Church,  a  counselor  and  friend  to 
all,  being  a  servant  of  all  men,  he  is, 
in  truth,  a  man  of  God.  For  this 
lifetime  of  devoted  service  to  the 
welfare  of  all  his  fellow  men,  I  rec- 
ommend that  he  be  awarded  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities, 
honoris  causa." 

President  George  Albert  Smith, 
now  in  his  eighty-first  year  has  re- 
ceived countless  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  appreciation  from  his 
great  host  of  friends  throughout  the 
world  for  the  Iffe  he  has  lived,  and 
for  his  devotion  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 
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PRESIDENT  GEORGE  ALBERT  SMITH 
Doctor  of  Humanities 

Time  of  Fulfillment 

All  these  examples,  and  others 
that  you  can  supply,  serve  to  remind 
us  that  the  Sunset  Years  can  be  a 
time  of  fulfillment.  A  time  when 
the  wisdom,  perspective,  insight, 
and  understanding  accumulated 
through  the  years  may  be  put  to  the 
most  productive  use. 

Our  Minds  Can  go  to  Seed 

The  study  of  these  lives  suggests 
several  items  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. First  of  all,  birthdays  are  false 
clues  to  age.  These  people  in  their 
seventies,  eighties  or  nineties  seem 
younger  than  many  we  know  at  age 
thirty.  It  suggests  that  what  is  im- 
portant is  not  the  number  of  years 
that  pass  over  your  head,  but 
the  number  of  years  that  pass 
through  your  head.  When  you  reach 
,  middle-lffe  there  is  no  point  in  try- 
ing to  be  a  great  athlete  nor  to  ac- 
complish anything  that  requires 
great  physical  strength,  for  your 
muscular  power  reached  its  peak  at 
about  age  thirty.  Your  eyes  and 
ears  started  to  age  much  earlier,  but 
your  mind  is  still  in  its  youth  at 
fifty,  and  at  age  eighty  it  should 
function  just  as  well  or  better  than 
it  did  at  age  thirty;  that  is  if  you 
have  used  it  and  haven't  allowed  it 
to  go  to  seed.  So  why  not  concen- 
trate on  the  part  of  you  that  is  still 
young  and  growing,  the  brain. 

Develop  Creative  Imagination 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  age 
makes  no  toll  on  creative  imagina- 
tion. If  the  mind  is  alert  and  you 
use  it  creatively  you  can  be  as  cre- 
ative at  ninety-five  as  you  were  at 
thirty.     Why  not  go  back  to  school 


as  did  Mesia  Romney  and  develop 
some  of  those  creative  talents  that 
you  haven't  had  sufficient  time  for 
developing  earlier.  You  can  begin 
a  second  life  instead  of  a  second 
childhood.  Investigate  the  possi- 
bility for  study  in  night  school,  uni- 
versity extension,  home  study,  or 
correspondence  school,  not  over- 
looking the  opportunities  in  the 
M.I.A.  Special  Interest  Department. 

Preparation  Begins  in  Youth 

Third,  it  appears  from  these  lives 
that  preparation  for  the  Sunset  Years 
begins  in  the  time  of  youth.  If  we 
wait  until  age  sixty-five  to  start 
cramming  for  our  finals  it  is  prob- 
ably too  late.  From  common  ob- 
servation we  see  that  in  old  age  we 
are  like  we  were  when  younger, 
only  more  so. 

Richard  L.  Evans,  in  "The  Spoken 
Word,"  over  K.S.L.  on  January  1, 
1950,  said,  "If  we  live  to  threescore 
and  ten  we  live  25,000  days— some 
of  these  thousands  of  days  will  be 
filled  with  success  and  satisfaction, 
some  with  waste  and  some  with 
waiting.  Some  will  be  lived  in  sun- 
shine, some  in  sorrow  and  shadow." 
He  suggests  that  we  start  early  to 
plan  how  to  spend  these  days,  to 
think  through  what  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish in  life  or  soon  we  shall 
realize  that  the  days  are  far  spent. 
Raise  your  sights!  Set  your  goals 
ahead!  Start  planning  for  the  Sunset 
Years  in  your  youth. 

Love  Begets  Love 

A  fourth  factor  that  stands  out 
boldly  in  the  study  of  these  lives  is 
that  they  all  love  their  fellow  men 
by  giving  of  themselves  for  others. 

An  Awareness  of  the  Present 

A  fifth  point  is  that  these  people 
take  an  interest  in  everything  about 
them.  They  are  awake  to  all  that 
goes  on;  they  are  interested  in  look- 
ing their  best,  they  are  neat  and  tidy 
in  appearance,  and  there  is  color 
in  their  wardrobe  as  well  as  in 
their  living.  The  past  is  used  only 
as  a  means  of  interpreting  what  is 
happening  in  the  present.  The  fu- 
ture holds  much  promise  for  them 
and  they  approach  it  fearlessly. 

Learn  Something  New  Every  Day 

One  key  to  their  beautiful  lives 
seems  to  be  this— they  are  learning 
something  new  every  day.  Surely  the 
passion  to  know  is  one  of  the  great- 
est things  in  Iffe.  The  story  given 
in  Dr.  Royal  Garff's  book,  "You  Can 
Learn  to  Speak,"  wherein  he  tells 
about  Dr.  Louis  Agassiz  helping  to 
open  up  a  whole  new  world  to  a 
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woman  through  learning  the  mean- 
ing of  glazed  brick  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. To  learn  something  new 
every  day  keeps  one  intellectually 
alive.  The  older  person  whose  days 
are  full  of  activity  and  interest  is 
usually  the  one  whose  ideas  and 
activities  others  are  eager  to  sharC; 
and  who  is  invited  to  visit,  dine  and 
make  trips  with  them. 

Are  We  Rocking  Ourselves  to  Death? 

These  six  suggestions  and  others 
that  you  may  add  should  keep  you 
from  the  fate  of  an  old  lady  who 
was  sitting  on  her  front  porch  in  a 
rocking  chair.  A  passer  by  said, 
"My  that  is  a  nice  soft  chair  you 
have,"  and  she  responded,  "Yes  and 
I'm  rocking  myself  to  death  in  it." 

PARTAKING  OF  THE 
SACRAMENT 
{Continued  from  page  290) 

"And  every  man  that  hath  this 
hope  in  him,  purifieth  himself  as  he 
is  pure." 

The  second  is: 

That  we  will  always  remember 
Him. 

Remembrance  is  holding  in  mind 
that  which  is  consciously  known. 

Everybody  present  should  think 
of  the  virtues  of  the  Christ,  for  the 
promise,  then,  is  that  at  all  times 
we  will  bear  in  mind  with  gratitude 
and  reverence  him  whose  life  was 
the  epitome  of  purity,  kindness,  and 
love.  Under  all  conditions,  one  is 
to  eschew  evU,  and  to  cherish  virtue, 
and  to  supplant  hatred  with  com- 
passion and  benevolence. 

The  third  obligation  is: 

To  keep  his  commandments 

Were  we  to  particularize,  the 
commandments  of  God  might  be  des- 
ignated as  many.  Indeed,  they  touch 
every  phase  of  man's  being.  But 
Jesus,  himself,  summed  them  all  up 
as  follows:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind, 
and  with  all  thy  strength:  .  .  .  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
-Mark  12:30-31. 

This  is  what  every  man  who  par- 
takes of  the  Sacrament  expresses  a 
willingness  to  do! 

Who  can  measure  the  responsibil- 
ity of  such  a  covenant?  How  far 
reaching!  How  comprehensive!  It 
excludes  from  man's  life  profanity, 
vulgarity,  idleness,  enmity,  jealousy, 
drunkenness,  dishonesty,  hatred, 
selfishness,  and  every  form  of  vice. 
It  obligates  him  to  sobriety,  to  in- 
dustry, kindness,  to  the  performance 
of  every  duty  in  church  and  state. 
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Emphasize  the  Gospel 
Truths 


DOROTHY  ELLIS 

As  Sunday  School  teachers  we 
need  to  be  reminded  from  time 
to  time  that  the  emphasis  of  every 
lesson  should  be  placed  upon  some 
gospel  truth.  The  drama  and  inter- 
est of  many  scriptural  events  are  in- 
deed important,  but  it  too  frequent- 
ly happens  that  the  stories  from  the 
Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon  are  pre- 
sented with  the  prime  idea  of  en- 
tertaining the  class  as  we  might  do 
with  a  fairy  tale,  myth,  or  legend. 

Accordingly,  it  must  be  impressed 
upon  our  minds  that  these  stories 
from  the  scriptures  have  been  pre- 
served and  brought  forth,  through 
the  diligent  and  combined  efforts  of 
God  and  his  faithful  servants,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  saving  souls 
and  building  faith.  The  effort  re- 
quired and  the  social  and  physical 
persecution  incurred  in  bringing 
forth  some  of  the  scriptures  have 
indeed  been  very  great,  as  in  the 
case    of    Joseph    Smith.    Certainly 


these  facts  should  serve  to  convince 
us  that  these  records  have  not  come 
into  our  hands  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  amusement  or  entertain- 
ment. 

Every  lesson  we  give  must  con- 
tribute to  the  realization  that,  though 
many  of  the  people  of  this  earth 
are  bringing  sundry  events  to  pass 
in  various  names  and  for  various 
causes,  everything  we  do  is  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  thes; 
coming  of  his  kingdom.  ; 

The  majority  of  the  earth's  inhabi- 
tants are  not  too  much  concerned 
about  serving  the  Creator  of  this 
earth  and  the  Savior  of  mankind. 
Indeed,  far  too  many  are  actually 
engaged  in  the  process  of  fighting 
against  his  kingdom. 

But  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  our 
primary  goal  is  to  serve  the  Lord. 
As  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote:  .... 
...  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh 
and  blood,  but  against  princi- 
palities, against  powers,  against 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world,  against  spiritual  wicked- 
ness in  high  places.— Ephesians 
6:12. 

The. pupil  who  comes  into  your 
class  on  the  Sabbath  day  is  there 
for  a  specific  type  of  instruction.  He 
expects  you,  or  his  parents  expect 
you,  to  impart  to  him  an  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  salvation.  He 
is  depending  upon  you  to  teach  him 
what  an  individual  must  do  to  be 
saved  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Then 
take  his  outstretched  hand  in  yours 
and  show  him  the  way  to  eternal 
life  if  you  would  be  worthy  of  your 
calling  as  a  teacher  in  this  organi- 
zation.—Doro^/iy  Ellis 

*Siinday  School  teacher  in  Butler  Ward  of 
East  Jordan  Stake  (Salt  Lake  Countj',  Utah) 


He  binds  himself  to  respect  his  fel- 
low men,  to  honor  the  priesthood, 
to  pay  his  tithes  and  offerings  and 
to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  service 
of  humanity. 

Resultant  Blessings 

The  all-comprehending  reward 
named,  as  the  result  of  compliance 
with  the  three  obligations  assumed, 
is  the  guiding  and  inspirational  com- 
panionship of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 
This  is  to  the  spirit  of  man  what  the 
sunshine  is  to  the  material  world. 
It  is  the  light  that  leads  to  eternal 
life.  The  operation  of  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  is  as  constant  in  the 
spiritual  realm  as  it  is  in  the  physical 
world,    and    the    keeping    of    each 


promise  made  in  relation  to  the 
Sacrament  brings  its  resultant  bless- 
ing, as  sure  as  the  sun  brings  light. 

Order,  reverence,  attestation  in  di- 
vine presence  to  enter  the  fold  of 
Christ;  to  keep  His  virtues  and  His 
Iffe  ever  in  mind;  to  love  the  Lord 
whole-heartedly;  and  to  labor  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  broth- 
erhood of  the  human  family— these 
and  all  kindred  virtues  are  associat- 
ed with  the  partaking  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

"Help  us,  O  God!  to  realize 
The  great  atoning  sacrifice, 
The  gfft  of  Thy  beloved  Son, 
The  Prince  of  Life,  the  Holy  One." 
(Reprint  From  Nov.,  1943  Instructor) 
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Representative 
Women  of  the  Church 

HANNAH  LAST  CORNABY 


HANNAH  L.   CORNABY 


Thomas  C.  Romney , 


''Let  me  not  dwell  in  the  outer 
whirlwind  of  things  and  events; 
guide  me,  rather,  io  central  calm 
and  grant  that  I  may  abide  therein. 
Give  me,  nevertheless,  to  be  always 
a  good  comrade,  and  to  view  the 
passing  show  with  an  eye  constantly 
growing  keener,  with  charity  broad- 
ening and  deepening  day  by  day." 

—Hubbard. 

T%ESE  sentiments  express  well  the 
character  and  life  of  Hannah 
Last  Cornaby.  It  was  not  her  na- 
ture to  seek  the  limelight  nor  to 
court  the  shallow  praise  of  the  mul- 
titude. Rather  she  was  content  to 
render  service  in  the  quietude  of 
the  home,  administering  comfort  and 
solace  to  the  afflicted  and  in  con- 
tributing of  her  limited  means  to 
those  in  dire  financial  straits.  These 
ennobling  qualities  endeared  her  to 
all  who  came  within  the  radius  of 
her  influence  and  marked  her  as  one 
of  the  truly  great  and  good  women 
of  "Mormondom." 

Spiritual  Qualities 

She  was  of  a  refined  and  spiritual 
nature  and  these  qualities,  together 
with  her  purity  of  life,  made  her 
susceptible  to  heavenly  vibrations 
and  kept  her  constantly  in  tune  with 
the  infinite.  She  recounts  that  when 
she  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age, 
her  sister  Lydia,  to  whom  she  was 
deeply  attached,  passed  away  in 
death.  Hannah  mourned  so  greatly 
the  loss  of  her  sister  that  her  health 
became  impaired  and  mightily  she 
importuned  the  Lord  for  comfort. 
Her  prayer  did  not  go  unanswered, 
for  one  Sunday  afternoon  her  sister 
appeared  to  her  in  a  dream  or  vi- 
sion, in  perfect  "health  and  loveli- 
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ness,"  and  informed  her  that  she  was 
dwelling  in  the  presence  of  Jesus. 
This  spiritual  manifestation  set  her 
mind  at  rest  and  her  interest  in  life 
returned. 

Faith  Promoting  Experience 

Many  years  later  she  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fever,  and  with  just 
enough  consciousness  to  wonder  if 
she  were  going  to  die,  but  with  a 
desire  to  live,  she  knelt  by  her  bed- 
side and  said  these  words:  "O  Lord, 
help  me."  Time  and  again  she  re- 
peated this  plea  for  help  until  final- 
ly a  voice  was  heard  repeating  the 
words  three  times:  "From  this  time 
will  I  bless  thee."  She  climbed  into 
bed  and  fell  into  a  peaceful  slumber 
from  which  she  did  not  awaken  un- 
til late  the  following  morning.  Her 
joy  was  full  when  she  discovered 
that  the  fever  had  entirely  left  her. 

Born  of  Goodly  Parents 

Like  Nephi  of  old,  she  was  born 
of  goodly  parents,  who  early  in  life 
taught  her  to  love  the  Lord  and  to 
rely  upon  Him  for  help  in  times  of 
need;  and  to  keep  his  command- 
ments as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Bible. 
Her  parents  were  William  and  Han- 
nah HoUingsworth  Last,  devout 
members  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England  in  which  they  were 
brought  up  from  childhood.  Their 
home  was  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
England,  near  the  town  of  Beccles 
where  Hannah  was  born  on  March 
17,  1822.  The  house  in  which  she 
was  born  was  Rose  Hall,  an  ancient 
mansion  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Waveny,  but  in  her  early  child- 
hood reverses  came  to  the  family. 


and  Rose  Hall  was  exchanged  for  a 
suburban  cottage.  Here,  surround- 
ed by  rural  and  picturesque  scenery, 
the  first  remembered  events  of  her 
life  transpired. 

Signs  In  The  Heavens 

Most  impressive  of  all  was  an 
event  witnessed  by  herself  and  her 
father  while  walking  in  the  garden 
one  evening.  A  sudden  flash  of  light 
across  the  sky  caused  them  to  look 
heavenward,  and  there  they  beheld 
a  scroll  in  the  hand  of  a  personage 
who  seemed  to  be  waving  it  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  he  made 
his  way  across  the  sky.  Relating  the 
experience  to  her  mother,  she  re- 
marked with  deep  feeling  that  it  was 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  last  days  pre- 
dicted by  John  in  the  Book  of  Rev- 
elation. 

New  Experiences 

Whfle  Hannah  was  a  young  girl 
a  gentleman  living  at  Norwich,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Last  home, 
called  to  see  if  the  mother  would 
permit  her  daughter,  Hannah,  to 
come  and  live  at  his  home  to  care 
for  his  chfldren  whose  mother  had 
recently  passed  away  in  death.  Con- 
sent was  given  with  a  promise  from 
Hannah  that  she  would  read  no 
books  of  fiction,  but  would  confine 
her  reading  to  such  materials  as  bi- 
ography, history  and  theology. 

The  girl  was  delighted  with  her 
new  home  and  the  time  passed 
rapidly  as  she  daily  roamed  the 
fields  and  meadows  accompanied  by 
her  young  companions,  whom  she 
had  come  to  love  most  dearly.  After 
several  months  the  man  of  the  house 
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brought  home  a  wife  to  fill  the  va- 
cant place.  Hannah's  thoughts  now 
turned  toward  home  but  the  family 
felt  that  she  could  not  yet  be  spared, 
and  she  obtained  consent  from  her 
parents  to  continue  on.  During  the 
six  year's  residence  with  this  family 
she  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
religious  meetings,  Bible  classes  and 
other  such  functions,  resulting  in 
her  desire  to  become  identified  with 
a  church.  On  June  4,  1841,  she  was 
publicly  received  as  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  She  be- 
came intensely  interested  in  Foreign 
Missions  and  also  labored  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Meeting  A  Stranger 

Being  an  attractive  girl,  Hannah 
did  not  lack  for  suitors,  but  the 
scriptural  injunction,  "Be  ye  not  un- 
equally yoked  together"  constantly 
rang  in  her  ears  and  she  was  de- 
termined tlrat  the  man  who  won  her 
hand  and  heart  would  be  worthy  of 
her.  Otherwise  she  would  never 
marry.  One  day  while  attending  to 
some  business  in  the  village  of  Bec- 
cles,  she  chanced  to  see  a  strange 
young  man  who  attracted  her  fancy. 
A  voice  seemed  to  whisper  to  her: 
"That  is  your  future  husband."  Sur- 
prised at  this  she  turned  to  look  at 
him,  and  to  her  amazement,  she  saw 
that  the  stranger  was  gazing  at  her. 
No  words  were  spoken  and  shortly^ 
they  were  lost  to  each  other.  Upon 
her  return  home  she  related  the  in- 
cident to  her  sister  who  responded 
with,  "Oh,  my  romantic  sister."  Han- 
nah replied:  "Do  not  make  fun  of 
me;  I  shall  marry  that  man,  or  I 
shall  never  marry  on  this  earth." 

The  Introduction— Marriage 

Some  months  later  at  the  home  of 
a  friend,  she  was  introduced  to  this 
young  man,  Samuel  Cornaby,  who 
had  come  to  Beccles  to  take  charge 
of  a  public  school.  Accidental 
meetings  with  him  frequently  hap- 
pened after  that  and  acquaintance 
ripened  into  friendship.  Three  de- 
lightful years  passed  when  Samuel 
bade  adieu  to  study  at  a  college  in 
London.  Correspondence  frequent- 
ly passed  between  the  two  when 
suddenly  the  young  man  ceased  to 
write,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the 
maiden.  After  anxious  days  of  wait- 
ing, a  letter  came  from  Mr,  Cornaby, 
announcing  that  he  was  recovering 
from  a  serious  illness  that  would 
necessitate  his  returning  home.  It 
was  while  convalescing  in  Beccles 
that  Samuel  expressed  his  love  for 
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the  young  woman,  and  on  January 
30,  1851,  they  were  united  in  the 
bonds  of  wedlock. 

The  Missionary  Visit 

Not  less  important  than  their  mar- 
riage was  their  introduction  to 
"Mormonism"  and  their  acceptance 
of  the  divine  message.  It  was  on  a 
cold  stormy  night  in  February,  1852, 
that  Mrs.  Cornaby,  looking  from  her 
doorway,  beheld  a  young  man  stand- 
ing beneath  the  awning  in  front  of 
her  store.  She  invited  him  in,  and 
as  he  entered,  he  expressed  his 
thanks  and  introduced  himself  as 
George  Day,  a  Latter-day  Saint  elder 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  preach 
the  restored  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
She  hastened  to  call  her  husband 
who  received  the  stranger  courteous- 
ly and  invited  him  to  supper.  The 
evening  was  spent  by  the  family  in 
listening  to  the  elder  expound  the 
gospel,  and  before  leaving  to  spend 
the  night  at  a  hotel,  arranged  for  by 
Mr.  Cornaby,  Elder  Day  promised 
to  return  the  following  evening  and 
hold  a  meeting  at  the  Cornaby  home. 

Stones  From  A  Mob 

Other  services  followed,  with  the 
result  that  Mr.  Cornaby  and  several 
others  became  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Baptism  of  Mrs.  Cornaby  was 
delayed  for  a  short  time  because  of 
her  delicate  condition;  but  when 
she  was  ready  to  take  the  step  her 
husband,  who  had  been  given  the 
priesthood,  led  her  down  into  the 
water  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  baptized  her  amid  a  shower  of 
stones  and  shouts  of  "Duck  him! 
Duck  him!"  coming  from  a  mob. 
Fortunately  none  of  the  Saints  pres- 
ent was  hurt,  although  the  stones 
fell  around  them  "like  hail." 

"Crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean" 

The  spirit  of  gathering  came  up- 
on the  young  couple  and  in  January 
1853  they  were  ready  to  embark 
from  Liverpool  for  New  Orleans. 
The  ocean  voyage  is  described  in 
great  detail  in  a  poem  written  by 
Sister  Cornaby,  bearing  the  title, 
"Crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean."  From 
New  Orleans,  the  Cornabys  went 
by  boat  to  St.  Louis  where  Brother 
Cornaby  found  employment  in  a 
book  bindery  connected  with  the 
"MISSOURI  REPUBLICAN"  office. 
This  delay  was  necessary  that  means 
might  be  secured  to  enable  them  to 
make  the  trip  to  Utah.  The  journey 
from  St.  Louis  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  was 
made  by  steamer. 


Trials  and  Blessings 

While  camped  in  a  tent  at  Keo- 
kuk, a  terrific  wind  and  rain  storm 
arose  which  threatened  to  turn  over 
wagons  and  tents.  After  the  wind 
had  subsided,  the  rain  continued  for 
three  days,  resulting  in  the  luggage 
and  bedding  being  thoroughly 
soaked,  and  the  campground  ankle 
deep  in  mud.  Under  these  trying 
conditions,  the  second  child  of  Mrs. 
Cornaby  was  prematurely  born,  re- 
sulting in  a  serious  illness  for  her. 
She  finally  recovered  through  the 
blessings  of  the  Lord  and  the  care- 
ful nursing  of  her  husband. 

After  a  month's  delay  at  Keokuk, 
the  Cornabys  began  the  tedious 
trek  to  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  The  long  journey  was  beset 
with  the  trials  common  to  all  cara- 
vans crossing  the  plains  in  those 
days,  and  these  were  met  by  Han- 
nah in  the  spirit  of  good  cheer  so 
characteristic  of  her.  Later,  in  a 
reminiscent  mood,  she  said  of  those 
experiences:  '1  often  think  that  the 
weeks  spent  crossing  the  plains  were 
as  full  of  instruction  and  interest  as 
any  part  of  our  lives.  Admiring 
nature,  we  had  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  beholding  its  varied  beauties. 
".  .  ,  .  It  was  a  very  interesting  sight 
each  morning  to  see  our  company 
break  camp;  the  long  train  of  wag- 
ons stretching  itself  out  like  a  large 
snake  and  winding  its  slow  length 
along  the  boundless  prairies."  When 
she  beheld  the  "city  of  the  Saints" 
from  the  mouth  of  Emigration  Can- 
yon, she  felt  more  than  repaid  for 
the  nine  months  of  travel  and  hard- 
ship endured. 

The  family  remained  in  Salt  Lake 
City  three  years  and  then  moved  to 
Spanish  Fork  to  make  their  home. 

Her  Talent  A  Comfort 

For  many  years  Sister  Cornaby 
was  an  invalid  but  she  refused  to 
waste  her  time  in  complaining,  feel- 
ing that  every  minute  should  be 
used  to  good  advantage.  She  was 
gifted  in  the  field  of  literature, 
usually  expressed  in  the  writing  of 
poetry.  She  was  recognized  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  gifted  women  of  the 
Church  of  her  time  in  the  poetic 
fifeld.  Her  verses  generally  are 
simple  in  construction  and  cover  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  In  the  main 
they  are  serious  in  character,  many 
of  them  dedicated  to  some  dear 
friend  in  the  form  of  a  eulogy,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  comfort  to 
the  bereaved.  In  a  little  volume, 
(Continued  on  page  315) 
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WHO  CAN  AFFORD  TO  DRINK? 


ELFRIEDE  F,  BROWN 


Dr.  Eljriede  Frederick  Brown 


About  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
adult  population  in  the  United 
States  use  alcoholic  beverages.  It 
would  seem  that  today  very  few  in- 
dividuals can  escape  having  to  make 
a  choice.  To  drink  or  not  to  drink 
will  be  the  question  to  come  up 
when  associating  with  others.  Which 
choice  shall  we  make,  and  why? 

In  deciding  any  course  of  action 
it  is  important  to  weigh  what  real 
good  will  come  of  it.  What  good 
will  come  from  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages?  There  is  increased  use 
of  alcohol  in  the  face  of  opposition 
from  several  quarters.  It  is  to  be 
admitted,  there  must  be  some  truly 
important  value  involved  that  makes 
the  extensive  use  of  alcohol  hard  to 
abolish. 

Merits  and  demerits  of  Alcohol 

The  "value"  in  alcohol  is  the  time- 
tested  power  to  relieve  "anxiety." 
"It  unburdens  the  individual  of  his 
cares  and  fears,  relieves  him  of  his 
feelings  of  inferiority  and  weakness." 
He  talks  more  freely  but  less  wisely; 
he  does  things  of  which  he  would 
normally  be  ashamed.  Cultural  and 
moral  brakes  are  just  not  working 
after  drinking. 

Alcohol  has  true  value  in  wash- 
ing out  the  stomach  in  carbolic  acid 
poisoning.  It  may  be  used  to  re- 
lieve anxiety  in  certain  heart  cases, 
and  occasionally  alcohol  is  used  for 
sponge  baths  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture of  patients  with  fever. 

Alcohol  an  Escape  Mechanism 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  evalu- 
ate the  reasons  people  give  for 
drinking?     Some  drink  when  it  is 
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hot,  to  cool  off;  when  it  is  cold,  to 
warm  up;  when  they  are  joyous 
they  drink  to  celebrate  (any  past, 
present  or  coming  event)  and  when 
sad,  to  drown  sorrows,  alleviate  fears, 
fatigue  or  boredom.  Alcohol  dulls 
the  sense  of  misery  temporarily  and 
thus  provides  an  escape  mechanism. 
There  are  those  who  drink  "just  to 
be  sociable,"  "to  be  a  good  sport," 
because  it  is  "the  thing  to  do,"  or 
"friends  and  family  do,"  "drinking 
makes  me  feel  important."  A  bio- 
logical weakness  may  account  for 
some  drinking.  There  may  be  emo- 
tional, personality  difficulties  or  lack 
of  adequate  basic  philosophy,  faith 
and  conviction  in  the  worthwhile- 
ness  of  life. 

Increasing  Use  of  Alcohol 

Irrespective  of  why,  the  fact  re- 
mains, numerous  individuals  are 
users  of  alcohol.  In  1946  it  was  esti- 
mated there  were  fifty  million  users 
in  the  United  States.  Of  this  total 
forty-six  million  were  social  drink- 
ers, three  million  drank  excessively 
and  750,000  were  chronic  alcoholics. 
In  1949  the  estimate  of  the  number 
who  drank  was  sixty-five  per  cent 
of  the  adult  populaton.  Many  have 
been  convinced  or  have  convinced 
themselves  there  is  value  in  the  use 
of  alcohol.  Can  so  many  afford  to 
drink? 

Over  enthusiasm,  on  the  part  of  a 
few  temperance  workers,  against 
alcohol  has  led  to  some  mistaken 
ideas.  Some  people  drink  only  oc- 
casionally and  with  little  or  no  ill 
effect.  In  certain  cases  drinking  is 
injurious  not  only  to  themselves  but 
also  to  others.  Some  have  consider- 


able tolerance  to  alcohol.  Body,  size, 
personality  and  habit  are  factors 
which  may  determine  this  tolerance. 
Nevertheless,  habitual  and  excess 
drinking  is  harmful  to  all. 

Effects  of  Alcohol  Consumption 

Alcohol  does  not  attack  or  cor- 
rode brain  cells.  It  is  a  doubtful 
cause  of  all  the  insanity  and  diseases 
attributed  to  its  use.  Alcoholism 
does  not  affect  fertility.  There  is  no 
good  evidence  the  germ  cells  are 
damaged  even  in  chronic  alcholism 
although  they  may  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition. 

Some  well-established  results  and 
effects  of  drinking  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, such  as  the  nature  of  alcohol 
as  a  depressant,  its  adverse  effect 
upon  nutrition,  the  psychological, 
cultural,  ethical,  spiritual,  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  problem,  all 
seem  well  deserving  of  mention. 

The  fact  that  alcohol  is  a  source 
of  calories  and  for  that  reason  may 
be  classified  as  a  food,  carries  no 
implication  of  its  merits  as  a  food. 
It  is  an  expensive  source  of  calories. 
No  matter  how  much  alcohol  is  tak- 
en into  the  system,  its  maximum  food 
value  does  not  exceed  the  value  of 
eating  two  lumps  of  sugar  an  hour. 
There  is  some  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  energy  derived  can  actually  be 
used  in  muscular  work.  Opposite  in 
reaction  and  unlike  food,  alcohol 
gives  no  aid  to  growth  and  develop- 
ment, interferes  with  the  working 
powers  of  muscles  and  brain,  de- 
creases endurance,  hastens  fatigue, 
increases  escape  'of  heat  from  the 
body,  gives  a  false  feeling  of  warmth, 
does  not  increase  resistance  to  dis- 
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ease,  retards  chemical  processes  in 
the  body,  cannot  be  stored  for  time 
of  calorie  need,  disrupts  water  bal- 
ance in  the  body,  and  inactivates  the 
brain. 

Chronic  alcoholism  leads  to  nu- 
tritional deficiencies.  Excessive  use 
of  alcohol  naturally  means  decreased 
intake  of  needed  foods.  Vitamins 
and  minerals  are  seriously  lacking 
when  alcohol  furnishes  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  caloric  intake.  Frequent 
intake  of  alcohol  results  in  irritation 
and  inflammation  of  the  stomach; 
this  in  turn  decreases  the  utiliza- 
tion of  other  foods  if  eaten.  The  ap- 
petite of  the  alcoholic  becomes  fick- 
le, he  eats  less,  chooses  peculiarly, 
and  so  the  dietary  deficiencies  may 
multiply.  The  train  of  symptoms 
in  the  excessive  drinker  is  similar  to 
those  observed  in  dietary  deficien- 
cies. They  include  irritability,  nerv- 
ous tension,  inability  to  relax,  in- 
somnia, anxiety,  and  instability  of 
personality.  Beri-beri  and  pellagra 
are  common  among  chronic  alco- 
holics. Drinkers  who  neglect  diet 
and  general  health  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  almost  any  disease. 

Heavy  drinkers  have  a  shorter 
life  expectancy  which  is  in  direct 
relation  to  the  amount  of  alcohol 
used.  In  studies  made,  abstainers 
have  a  greater  life  expectancy  at 
every  age  level.  Moderate  drinkers 
have  a  life  expectancy  similar  to  the 
abstainers. 

Physiological  Effects 

Alcohol  requires  no  digestion.  It 
is  taken  into  the  blood  in  the  same 
form  as  it  occurs  in  beverages.  It 
does  prevent  hunger  and  slows 
up  the  digestion  of  foods.  Dr  Carl- 
son, eminent  physiologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  found  small  doses 
of  diluted  alcohol  (four  to  eight 
tablespoons  of  ten  per  cent  brandy 
and  various  wines)  arrested  hunger 
as  much  as  two  hours.  A  cup  of  beer 
had  a  similar  effect  for  one  hour. 
The  secretions  increased  because  of 
irritation  but  the  quality  or  content 
of  the  digestive  fluids  was  inferior. 
Slowed  digestion  results. 

Large  amounts  of  alcohol  inter- 
fere with  the  action  of  digestive 
juices.  The  drinker  is  well  known 
to  suffer  from  stomach  trouble.  A 
little  of  the  alcohol  contained  in 
drinks  may  be  absorbed  in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  the  remainder  in 
the  stomach  and  the  small  intestine. 
Once  absorbed  into  the  blood  it 
goes  through  the  liver,  and  by  the 
circulatory  system  to  the  heart  and 
then  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Some 


of  the  alcohol  is  absorbed  and  cir- 
culates in  the  blood  stream  a  few 
minutes  after  it  is  swallowed.  The 
greater  part  is  taken  up  in  an  hour 
or  two  while  some  may  remain  in 
the  intestine  for  hours. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  blood 
determines  how  a  person  wfll  be  af- 
fected. Alcohol  is  burned  up  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  teaspoons  per 
hour,  and  it  must  remain  in  the 
blood  and  tissues  until  burned. 
Small  amounts  of  course,  are  dis- 
charged through  the  lungs,  kidneys 
and  skin. 

One  who  drinks  periodically  for 
hours,  or  who  takes  several  glasses 
of  whiskey  wfll  have  alcohol  in  his 
body  many  hours;  he  may  show 
signs  of  it  the  following  day  as  well. 

Alcohol  exerts  a  numbing  or  drug-' 
ging  action  which  upsets  the  delicate 
mechanism  of  a  person's  behavior. 
The  alcohol  attacks  the  brain  area 
including  the  centers  of  judgment 
and  inhibition;  as  more  is  absorbed, 
its  concentration  in  the  body  fluids 
rises  and  muscular  co-ordination, 
speech,  vision  and  hearing  are  af- 
fected. At  higher  concentrations 
the  whole  balance  of  reactions  is 
upset  and  the  drinker  passes  out. 
One  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  man 
from  animals  is  highly  developed 
reason,  but  as  alcohol  takes  away 
reason  man  becomes  more  and  more 
like  an  animal. 

Alcohol  is  a  typical  depressant. 
The  British  Medical  Research  Coun- 
cfl  states  this  fact  clearly.  "When 
stimulation  of  the  nervous  function 
is  really  needed,  when  the  individual 
has  to  meet  an  emergency  which 
caUs  for  the  exercise  of  his  highest 
powers  of  perception  and  judgment, 
alcohol  is  not  merely  useless,  it  is 
certainly  and  unequivocally  detri-- 
mental.  The  direct  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  the  nervous  system  is,  in  all 
stages  and  upon  all  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, to  depress  or  suspend  its  func- 
tions. From  first  to  last  it  is  a  nar- 
cotic drug." 

Even  moderate  drinkers  put  them- 
selves on  a  lower  mental  level  than 
abstainers  and  they  inhibit  the  full 
use  of  their  mental  powers.  The 
drinker's  memory  is  weakened,  con- 
centration reduced  and  power  of 
attention  curtafled.  A  dose  of  alco- 
hol of  merely  four  teaspoons  lowers 
perception.  A  dose  of  three  table- 
spoons cuts  mental  efficiency  by  fif- 
teen per  cent  and  six  tablespoons 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Shakespeare, 
in  Othello,  wondered  "that  men 
should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths 
to  steal  away  their  brains."  It  is 
true,  one  can  get  along  with  a  wood- 
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en  limb,  but  "you  can't  get  along 
with  a  wooden  head;"  it's  the  brain 
that  counts. 

Why  Athletes  Should  Shun  Alcohol 

Athletes  should  shun  alcohol  be- 
cause it  numbs  the  brain  and  nerves 
so  normal  processes  are  impossible. 
Impulses  are  delayed  and  vague, 
then  muscles  do  not  respond  quick- 
ly or  in  co-ordination.  Slowed  re- 
action time  would  mean  delayed 
starting  in  the  race.  Metabolism 
break-down  products  accumulate  in 
the  blood  and  fatigue  results  more 
readfly  than  in  the  non-drinker.  Ef- 
ficiency and  endurance  are  cut.  Con- 
nie Mack,  famous  baseball  manager, 
said,  "Old  man  booze  has  put  more 
men  out  of  the  game  than  all  the 
umpires  together." 

Precise  tests  on  human  perforrn- 
ance  in  a  wide  variety  of  occupa- 
tions, sports  and  physical  tests  have 
made  it  clear  that  the  individual  is; 
benefited  in  no  way,  in  any  of  the 
functions  or  structures  of  his  body, 
by  the  use  of  alcohol. 

A  Major  Cause  of  Errors 

Vision  is  impaired  by  even  small 
amounts  of  alcohol.  Span  of  vision 
is  narrowed.  Red-green  blindness 
often  occurs  in  which  both  these 
colors  look  like  different  greys.  In 
eye  tests,  after  one  tablespoon  of 
whiskey  or  one-half  cup  of  beer  the 
person  can  see  only  seven-eighths 
of  the  distance  he  ordinarfly  could. 
An  increased  quantity  of  alcohol 
cuts  further  the  distance  he  can  see. 
Hearing  is  simflarly  impaired  and  so 
are  the  senses  of  heat,  cold,  and 
muscular  control. 

In  tests  conducted  by  Dr,  Carlson, 
it  w^as  found  that  four  bottles  of  beer 
(3.2%)  had  these  effects  upon  drink- 
ers within  one  hour: 
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1.  Steadiness  of  the  body  de- 
creased 4  per  cent. 

2.  Speed  of  reaction  to  sound  was 
reduced  8  per  cent. 

3.  Skill  in  sorting  cards  diminished 
8  per  cent. 

4.  Speed  in  distinguishing  color 
was  reduced  8  per  cent. 

Results  of  another  experiment 
showed  that  an  hour  after  taking 
three-fourths  cup  of  whiskey,  sub- 
jects' visual  reactions  (i.e.  response 
to  a  flashing  light)  were  slowed  by 
more  than  one-third.  Typists  be- 
copie  inefficient  with  the  use  of 
alcohol.  One-third  to  two-thirds 
more  errors  than  usual  are  made 
after  small  doses  of  alcohol  are  tak- 
en. 

With  varying  amounts  of  alcohol 
administered,  memorizing  poetry 
took  subjects  twice  as  long  as  when 
sober;  performance  of  mathematical 
problems  declined  13  per  cent.  There 
was  a  67  per  cent  increase  in  errors 
of  reasoning.  Subjects  were  less 
conscious  of  fatigue  after  alcohol 
but  a  -laboratory  test  machine 
showed  that  their  muscular  strength 
actually  had  dropped  by  ten  per 
cent. 

These  results  bear  out  the  old  Jap- 
anese saying: 

"First  the  man  takes  a  drink 
Then  the  drink  takes  a  drink 
Then  the  drink  takes  the  man." 
George  Bernard  Shaw  vows,  "Al- 
cohol knocks   off   the   last   inch   of 
efficiency  which,   in  all  really  fine 
work,  makes  the  difference  between 
first  rate  and  second  rate." 

Social  and  Moral  Effects 

Liabilities  that  drinking  may  fur- 
ther are  warped  personality,  loss  of 
efficiency  and  self-control,  belliger- 
ent attitudes,  rudeness,  inconsidera- 
tion  of  others  and  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion   for    the    finer    things    of    life. 
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Through  drinking  much  is  jeopard- 
ized, accuracy,  tactful  handling  of 
colleagues,  observance  of  discipline, 
punctuality,  confidence,  love,  peace 
and  security  of  family  life.  Without 
a  doubt  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
terioration occur.  No  matter  what 
the  former  culture,  it  becomes  lower, 
as  do  also  the  ethical  and  spiritual 
values. 

Many  argue  that  they  take  only 
an  occasional  drink  and  that  brings 
no  harm.  This  may  be  true,  but  the 
single  or  occasional  drink  may  be- 
come habitual  and  excessive.  It  has 
been  wisely  said,  "the  abuse  of 
alcohol  commences  with  its  use." 

A  Major  Cause  of  Accidents 

Alcohol  presents  a  tremendous 
hazard  to  motor  safety.  One-fourth 
to  one-half  of  all  revocations  of 
driving  licenses  are  for  drunken 
driving.  The  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil refers  to  case  studies  of  119  con- 
secutive automobile  accidents  in 
which  sixty  per  cent  were  classified 
as  alcohol  accidents.  Traffic  acci- 
dents are  multiplied  by  alcohol  be- 
cause the  drinker  is  not  attentive, 
doesn't  remember  safety  rules, 
doesn't  react  quickly,  lacks  co-ordi- 
nation, has  blurred  or  double  vi- 
sion, is  temporarily  color  blind,  has 
shortened  range  of  sight,  decides  to 
take  a  chance  since  he  is  certain  of 
fine  performance. 

Ordinarily  it  requires  about  one- 
fifth  second  to  "put  on  the  brakes." 
If  an  average  man  has  had  a  glass 
of  beer,  the  effect  of  the  alcohol  is 
sufficient  to  delay  reaction  time  two- 
thirds  second  or  more.  Should  he 
be  traveling  at  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
fifty  feet  might  be  traveled  before 
he  begins  to  stop  the  car.  Without 
alcohol  he  might  have  stopped 
thirty-five  feet  sooner. 

Aviators  lose  their  jobs  if  they 
drink.  Railway  companies  don't  al- 
low drinking  on  duty  and  "frequent- 
ing places  where  alcohol  is  sold  is 
sufficient  cause  for  dismissal."  Some 
people  then  are  not  allowed  the  right 
to  drink.  How  many  others  can  af- 
ford to  drink? 

A  Cause  of  Poverty  and  Crime 

Thus  far,  considerable  has  been 
said  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  are  subtractive.  It 
costs  money— large  sums  of  money 
which  could  be  used  far  more  ad- 
vantageously. Not  only  are  vast 
sums  of  money  spent  on  alcoholic 
drinks  but  additional  large  sums 
must  also  be  spent  to  alleviate  the 
results  growing  out  of  its  use.    Pov- 
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erty,  crime,  squalor,  slums,  hunger, 
want,  almshouses,  insane  asylums 
and  prisons  are  supported  by  alco- 
hol. 

It  is  estimated  that  Americans 
spent  more  than  seven  and  one-half 
billion  doUars  in  1945  on  alcoholic 
beverages.  This  was  about  five  per 
cent  of  the  national  income.  The  per- 
centage raised  in  1946  and  was  sim- 
ilar in  1947.  Consumer  expendi- 
tures for  liquor  far  exceeded  those 
for  clothing  and  furnishings  and 
were  about  equal  to  those  for  lum- 
ber and  building  materials  in  1945 
and  1946. 

The  main  expenditures  and  poten- 
tial wage  losses  because  of  alcohol- 
ism during  1940  have  been  estimated 
by  Benson  Y.  Landis  as  follows:* 

Expenditures 

Mental  hospital  care  and 

treatment  $  12,845,000 

Bodily  diseases— care  and 

treatment  18,480,000 

Accidents— injury,  proper- 
ty, damage,  etc.  89,170,000 

Maintenance  of  drunken  per- 
sons in  county  jails        25,550,000 

Crime,  various  items        188,650,000 

Support  of  depnt.  persons  21,220,000 

Total  $355,915,000 

Less  correction  for  probable 

duplications  (2.5%)  8,898,000 

Net  Total  $347,017,000 

Potential  Wage  Loss 

Persons  mentally  ill  $  17,060,000 
Bodily  illness  of  wage 

earners  24,000,000 

Mobile  inebriates  in 

county  jails  78,120,000 

'Alcohol,  Science  and  Society,  "Twenty-Nine 
Lectures  with  discussion"  as  given  at  the  Yale 
Slimmer  Schoo'   of  Alcohol  Studies,   1945. 
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Through  Memorization 


For  the  Month  of  December 


Nursery  Department'^ 

This  is  my  commandment,  That 
ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved 
you.— John  15:12. 

Kindergarten  Department"^ 

And  the  angel  said  unto  them, 
Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people. 

For  unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in 
the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord. 

And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you; 
Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  man- 
ger.-Luke  2:10-12. 

Primary  Department 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shaU 
not  want— Psalms  23:1. 

First  Intermediate  Department 

Evil  men  understand  not  judg- 
ment: but  they  that  seek  the  Lord 
understand  all  things.  —  Proverbs 
28:5. 

Second  Intermediate  Department 

.  .  .  for  behold,  ye  are  free;  ye  are 
permitted  to  act  for  yourselves;  for 
behold,  God  hath  given  unto  you  a 
knowledge  and  he  hath  made  you 
free.— Helaman  14:30. 

Junior  Department 

.  .  .  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy 

^When  the  quotation  is  too  difficult  for  mem- 
orization by  young  children,  hearing  it  read  from 
the  scriptures  or  hearing  the  teacher  repeat  it 
from  memory  develops  a  readiness  for  memoriza- 
tion. Children  should  be  made  to  feel  free  to 
chime  in  on  known  parts. 
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might,  mind  and  strength;  and  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  thou  shalt 
serve  Him. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  59:5. 

Advanced  Junior  Department 

And  when  ye  shall  receive  these 
things,  I  would  exhort  you  that  ye 
would  ask  God,  the  Eternal  Father, 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  if  these  things 
are  not  true;  and  if  ye  shall  ask  with 
a  sincere  heart,  with  real  intent, 
having  faith  in  Christ,  he  will  mani- 
fest the  truth  of  it  unto  you,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— Moroni 
10:4. 

Senior  Department 

Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  res- 
urrection, and  the  life:  he  that  be- 
lieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live: 

And  whosoever  liveth  and  be- 
lieveth  in  me  shall  never  die.  Be- 
lievest  thou  this?-John  11:25-26. 

Advanced  Senior  Department 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 
er: that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee.— Exodus  20:12. 

Gospel  Message  Department 

Remember  the  worth  of  souls  is 
great  in  the  sight  of  God;  .  .  .  Where- 
fore, you  are  called  to  cry  repentance 
unto  this  people. 

And  if  it  so  be  that  you  should 
labor  all  your  days  in  crying  repent- 
ance unto  this  people,  and  bring, 
save  it  be  one  soul  unto  me,  how 


great  shall  be  your  joy  with  him  in 
the  kingdom  of  my  Father! 
-Doctrine  &  Covenants  18:10,  14-15. 

Genealogical  Training  Department 

The  thing  that  God  has  given  to 
you  that  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
rest  is  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
eternal  life  in  the  celestial  kingdom 
and  have  as  your  companions, 
throughout  the  ages  of  eternity,  sons 
and  daughters,  husbands  and  wives 
with  whom  you  have  associated  here 
on  earth. 

—President  George  Albert  Smith 
Era,  May,  1948,  p.  330. 

Family  Relations  Department 

If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be 
religious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue, 
but  deceiveth  his  own  heart,  this 
man's  religion  is  vain.— James  1:26. 

Gospel  Doctrine  Department 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that 
when  I  give  a  commandment  to  any 
of  the  sons  of  men  to  do  a  work 
unto  my  name,  and  those  sons  of 
men  go  with  all  their  might  and 
with  all  they  have  to  perform  that 
work,  and  cease  not  their  diligence, 
and  their  enemies  come  upon  them 
and  hinder  them  from  performing 
that  work,  behold,  it  behooveth  me 
to  require  that  work  no  more  at  the 
hands  of  those  sons  of  men  but  to 
accept  of  their  offerings. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  124:49 


"Neither  art  nor  wisdom  may  be 
attained  without  learning." 
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Suggested  Program  For 

Stinday  Evening,  December  3, 1950 


Devotional  Organ  Prelude: 


Congregational   Hymn: 
of  Israel" 

Invocation: 


'Redeemer 


Hymn:     "Jesus    My    Savior    True, 
Guide  Me  to  Thee" 

Theme:  Jesus  the  Master  Teacher 

JESUS  was  pre-eminent  as  a  teacher. 
The  Bible  contains  some  200  ref- 
erences to  Jesus  as  a  teacher.  He 
attacked  real  problems  and  spoke  in 
understandable  terms. 

Speaker:  If  there  is  one  exception- 
ally good  speaker  availablej  the  sub- 
ject may  be  covered  by  one  speaker. 
If  it  is  desired  to  have  short  talks 
and  more  of  them,  the  following 
topics  may  be  divided  and  assigned 
to  as  many  speakers  as  may  be  de- 
sired. 

1.  His  great  love  for  God  and  His 
Children.  First  and  second 
great  commandments.  (Mark 
12:30-31)  If  we  love  God  sin- 
cerely, we  love  His  children. 
Tell  the  story  of  Abou  Ben  Ad- 
hem.  Jesus  loved  mankind.  He 
shared  their  sorrows,  healed 
them  of  sickness,  and  taught 
them  a  glorious  way  of  life. 

2.  He  believed  what  He  said.  He 
was  sincere.  He  had  a  burn- 
ing testimony  of  the  gospel. 
The  Holy  Ghost  gives  us  that 
light,  and  warms  and  quickens 
our  souls.  We  must  feel  our 
message.  He  had  a  vital  mes- 
sage, and  inspired  others  to  be- 
lieve. 

3.  He  understood  those  He  taught. 
He  could  read  and  understand 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
Illustrations: 

The  story  of  the  woman  at  the 
well  (John  4);  of  the  rich 
young  man  (Mark  10);  Nico- 
demus  (John  3);  His  love  of 
little  children  (Luke  18:16). 

4.  Jesus  was  thoroughly  prepared 
for  His  work.  Thirty  years  of 
His  life  were  spent  "Growing 
in  wisdom,  stature,  in  favor  of 
God    and    man."      "His    earlv 


preparation    was    in    an    ideal 
home  surrounded  by  brothers 
and  sisters,   and  taught  by  a 
mother  who  obeyed  the  scrip- 
tural   injunction:    'And    these 
words,  which  I  command  thee 
this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart: 
And  thou  shalt  teach  them  dil- 
igently unto  thy  children,  and 
shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
when    thou    liest    down,    and 
when  thou  risest  up.'  "  (Deut. 
6:6-7)     He  spent  forty  days  in 
the  wilderness   preparing   and 
communing  with  God.  He  was 
a  great  student  of  the  law  and 
the   prophets.     He  knew   the 
people  among  whom  he  went. 
He  kept  himself  constantly  in 
condition  to  receive  inspiration 
and  knowledge  from  His  Father 
in  heaven.  Was  skilful  in  keep- 
ing   people    thinking    straight. 
Used  various  methods.  Under- 
stood  the   art   of   questioning. 
( Matt.  16 :  26 )    Was  quick  with 
answer  to  questions  of  others. 
(Mark  2:27-28) 

5.  Creative  skill.  Always  gave  apt 
illustrations.  Used  visual  aids 
and  illustrations:  Caesar  Coin, 
the  lHy  of  the  field,  the  fox  run- 
ning across  the  field,  the  sower 
and  many  others.  He  made 
truth  live. 

6.  He  inspired  a  desire  to  live  the 
gospel.  He  caused  people  to 
"hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness." 

7.  He  lived  what  he  taught  and 
was  courageous. 

These  topics  are  largely  sum- 
inarized  from  The  Masters  Art 
by  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Chap- 
ter 2. 

For  further  references  see: 
How  Jesus  Taught  by  Marion 
G.  Merkley.  The  Instructor, 
May,  1947.  Also  Talmage: 
Jesus  The  Christ,  Chapter  5,  9, 
17. 

If  scriptural  readings  are  desired 
during  the  service,  the  following  are 
suggested: 

Matthew  5:1-16  inclusive. 
Doctrine  &  Gov.  88:78-80  inclusive. 


Pearl  of  Great  Price:  Extracts  from 
History  of  Joseph  Smith,  Chapter 
2:13-17  inclusive. 

Book  of  Mormon,  Third  Nephi: 
27:4-9  inclusive. 

For  additional  songs  the  following 
are  suggested: 
"Come  Follow  Me" 
"O  Thou  Rock  of  Our  Salvation" 
"Dear  to  the  Heart  of  the  Shep- 
herd" 

"Jesus  Wants  Me  for  a  Sunbeam" 
Closing  Hymn:  "1  Know  That  My 
Redeemer  Lives" 
Benediction : 

Program  Committee 
Melba  Glade 
Alexander  Schreiner 
Don  B.  Colton,  Chairman 


WHO  CAN  AFFORD  TO  DRINK? 
( Continued  from  page  298 ) 

Persons  involved  in 

accidents  118,800,000 
Prisoners,  Federal  and 

State  35,348,000 

Absentees  in  industry  169,632,000 

Total  $442,960,000 

Less  correction  for  prob- 
able duplicates  11,074,000 


Net  Total 
Grand  Total 


$431,886,000 
$778,903,000 


The  economic  losses  just  referred 
to  are  huge  but  the  losses  including 
break  up  of  families,  dulling  of  fine 
minds,  warping  of  personalities,  ut- 
ter despair  and  unhappiness  can 
never  be  reckoned. 

The  largest  single  offense  for 
which  people  are  imprisoned  is 
drunkenness.  Many  of  the  worst 
crimes  would  not  have  been  com- 
mitted if  the  criminal  had  not  been 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Drink 
bolstered  their  courage  and  dulled 
their  consciences. 

Society  certainly  can't  afford  alco- 
hol, how  can  the  individual?  Alcohol 
sends  thousands  through  the  gates 
of  unemployment  offices,  prisons, 
hospitals,  insane  asylums,  and  ceme- 
teries every  year.  The  costs  are  just 
too  great  for  anyone  to  feel  he  can 
afford  them. 
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THE      IN  STRUCT  OR 


Seeing  Is  Learning 


"l^HAT  people  see,  they  remember; 
what    they    only    hear,    they 
usually  forget. 

Neal  Maxwell,  a  Gospel  Message 
teacher  in  Salt  Lake  City's  Sugar- 
house  Ward,  learned  that  lesson  as 
a  missionary.  Today,  he  is  putting 
that  philosophy  to  work  in  his  Sun- 
day School  teaching— and  the  results 
indicate  that  it's  well  worth  the  extra 
effort. 

All  sorts  of  visual  aids  are  includ- 
ed among  the  material  Elder  Max- 
well uses  to  teach  a  class— charts, 
diagrams,  maps,  and  various  other 
objects.  But  the  one  he  considers 
most  important  is  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned blackboard. 

"The  teacher  who  doesn't  use  a 
blackboard,  or  who  uses  it  only  oc- 
casionally, is  overlooking  the  most 
helpful  teaching  aid  ever  devised," 
he  says  emphatically.  "When  you  ask 
your  students  to  remember  each 
point  you  make  in  your  lesson, 
you're  asking  too  much.  Their  minds 
naturally  wander,  and  when  the  les- 
son is  over  they  often  don't  have  a 
clear-cut  idea  of  what  they've  been 
discussing.  But  if  you  make  a  note 
of  each  point  on  the  blackboard- 
keeping  your  outline  very  brief,  of 
course— they  are  able  to  follow  the 
plan  of  your  lesson.     The  teaching 


process  thus  becomes  much  easier, 
and  much  more  effective.*' 

And  it's  much  easier  to  keep  the 
attention  of  a  group  when  there's 
something  to  keep  their  eyes  busy. 

The  most  interesting  of  Elder  Max- 
well's visual  aids,  however,  are  his 
charts.  One  of  these  is  a  diagram 
in  the  form  of  a  tree,  showing  the 
origins  of  the  major  Christian 
churches.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  rep- 
resents the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  branches  represent  various  oth- 
er churches  which  have  grown  out 
of  the  Catholic  Church— or  from  oth- 
er churches  which  had  already  brok- 
en away. 

"This  chart  was  intended  original- 
ly for  use  in  the  mission  field,  to  il- 
lustrate to  non-Mormons  the  differ- 
ence between  ordinary  Protestant 
churches  and  the  Restored  Church," 
explains  Elder  Maxwell.  "However, 
it  has  proved  just  as  valuable  in  il- 
lustrating the  point  to  members  of 
Sunday  School  classes  here  at  home." 

Another  chart,  in  the  form  of  a 
building,  helps  teach  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church.  The  first  four 
principles  of  the  gospel  are  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  building  rests. 
Each  pillar  represents  some  office 
within  the  Church— deacons,  teach- 
ers, bishops,  etc. 

The  effectiveness  of  charts  such  as 


these  is  beyond  dispute.  Elder  Max- 
well, while  on  his  mission  in  Canada, 
used  charts  like  these  in  street  meet- 
ings—and found  that  they  attracted 
and  held  crowds  better  than  any 
other  technique. 

The  charts,  incidentally,  are  made 
by  using  the  reverse  side  of  ordinary 
oilcloth,  and  oil  paint.  This  type  of 
chart  is  easily  folded  up,  and  will 
last  a  long  time. 

Almost  anything  can  be  used  as  a 
visual  aid  in  putting  across  some 
point,  Elder  Maxwell  points  out.  For 
example,  when  he  was  giving  a  talk 
not  long  ago  on  the  different  "drives" 
which  motivate  people  to  action,  he 
put  a  bottle  of  beer,  a  package  of 
cigarettes,  and  a  silver  dollar  on  the 
pulpit  to  illustrate  the  "worldly 
drives."  Needless  to  say,  the  point 
of  the  sermon  was  easy  to  grasp— 
and  those  in  the  audience  are  not 
likely  to  forget  that  particular  les- 
son. 

Opportunities  for  the  use  of  visual 
aids  to  assist  in  putting  across  re- 
ligious lessons  are  unlimited.  Teach- 
ers like  Elder  Neal  Maxwell,  with 
the  initiative  and  ingenuity  to  use 
them  and  use  them  well,  are  helping 
to  establish  a  new  era  of  increased 
effectiveness  in  Sunday  School  teach- 
ing.—EcZ  Bliss 


NEAL    MAXWELL-GOSPEL    MESSAGE    TEACHER-SUGAR    HOUSE    WARD,  SUGAR  HOUSE  STAKE 
O  C  T  O  B  E  R      1  9  5  0 
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GOSPEL  DOCTRINE  DEPARTMENT  AIDS 


/  HoJman  Waters 


CuGGESTED  below  are  doctrinal  sub- 
jects,  expressed  in  scriptural 
quotations,  which  may  be  used  in 
teaching  the  Gospel  Doctrine  De- 
partment lessons  for  December. 

December  ^—Chapter  43 
Subject:  Emmeline  B.  Wells* 

For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife; 
and  they  tw^ain  shall  be  one  flesh.  .   .   . 

-Mark  10:7. 

And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that 
whoso  forbiddeth  to  marry  is  not  ordained 
of  God,  for  marriage  is  ordained  of  God 
unto  man. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  49il5. 

And  as  pertaining  to  the  new  and  ever- 
lasting covenant,  it  was  instituted  for  the 
fulness  of  my  glory;  and  he  that  receiveth 
a  fulness  thereof  must  and  shall  abide  the 
law,  or  he  shall  be  damned,  saith  the 
Lord  God. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  132:6. 

...  through  the  medium  of  mine 
anointed,  whom  I  have  appointed  on  the 


earth  to  hold  this  power  (  .  .  .  and  there 
is  never  but  one  on  the  earth  at  a  time 
on  whom  this  power  and  the  keys  of  this 
priesthood  are  conferred)  .  .  , 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  132:7. 

December  10— Chapter  44 
Subject:  Clarissa  Smith  Williams* 

Nevertheless  neither  is  the  man  with- 
out the  woman,  neither  the  woman  with- 
out the  man,  in  the  Lord. 

—I  Corinthians  11:11, 

In  the  celestial  glory  there  are  three 
heavens  or  degrees;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
the  highest,  a  man  must  enter  into  this 
order  of  the  priesthood  ( meaning  the  new 
and  everlasting  covenant  of  marriage); 
and  if  he  does  not,  he  cannot  obtain  it. 
He  may  enter  into  the  other,  but  that  is 
the  end  of  his  kingdom;  he  cannot  have 
an  increase. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  131:1-4. 

Continue  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  and 
beware  of  pride.  Let  thy  soul  deUght 
in  thy  husband,  and  the  glory  which  shall 
come  upon  him.  Keep  my  command- 
ments continually,  and  a  crown  of  right- 
eousness thou   shalt  receive.   And   except 


thou  do  this,  where  I  am  you  cannot  come. 
—Doctrine  and  Covenants  25:14-15. 

December  17— Chapter  45 
Subject:  Edward  J.  Wood* 

The  power  and  authority  of  the  higher, 
or  Melchizedek  Priesthood,  is  to  hold  the 
keys  of  all  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the 
church— To  have  the  privilege  of  receiving 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
to  have  the  heavens  opened  unto  them,  to 
commune  with  the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  Firstborn  and  to  enjoy  the 
communion  and  presence  of  God  the 
Father,  and  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new 
covenant. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  107:18-19. 

Deny  not  the  spirit  of  revelation  nor 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  for  wo  unto  him 
that  denieth  these  things. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  11:25. 

For  if  there  be  no  faith  among  the  chil- 
dren of  man  God  can  do  no  miracle 
among  them;  wherefore,  he  showed  not 
himself  until  after  their  faith. 

-Ether  12:12. 


*A  photograph  of  the  subject  of  this  lesson 
will  be  found  on  page  303  of  this  issue  of  The 
Instructor. 


JOY  IN  WORK 


npHE  idea  of  joy  in  one's  work  has  long  been  ridiculed, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  fast  taking  root  in  the 
minds  of  many  and  proving  its  value  and  merit. 
Whether  you  work  in  an  office  or  in  a  factory,  you  can 
take  cheerfulness,  willingness,  and  eagerness  with  you. 
The  day's  burdens  are  lightened,  fatigue  is  kept  away, 
and  depression  is  not  given  a  chance  to  envelop 
you.  Such  an  attitude  not  only  makes  you  good  com- 
pany for  yourself,  but  for  others  as  well.  It  soon  be- 


comes contagious  and  your  associates  adopt  the  idea. 
Then  it  is  that  ideal  working  conditions  are  brought 
about. 

Dissatisfaction  is  responsible  for  most  aversions 
to  work.  When  we  drown  this  dissatisfaction  in  a  de- 
termination to  make  our  work  pleasant  by  bringing  it 
into  an  atmosphere  of  joy  and  happiness,  then  and  only 
then  can  we  expect  to  live  life  as  it  should  be  lived. 

—Author  Unknown 


"Alcohol  is  notorious  for  its  transitory  chemical 
destruction  of  restraining  influences.  In  fact,  the  super- 
ego (conscience)  is  often  defined  as  that  part  of  the 
personality  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol."* 

*Focus,  September,  1950,  page  134,  the  Official 


Organ  of  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Associa- 
tion. Robert  A.  Coen,  Md.,  Psychiatrist,  Oregon  Board 
of  Parole  and  Probation.  Among  the  sponsors  are 
Governor  Douglas  McKay,  and  United  States  Senator, 
Wayne  Morse. 
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THi      IN  STRUCT  OR 


UP^. 


EMMELINE  B.  WELLS 
Love  for  others  her  greatest  characteristic 


CLARISSA  SMITH  WILLIAMS 

A  noble  wife  and  mother 


EDWARD  J.  WOOD 
President  of  Canadian  Temple 


OCTOBER      t  95  0 
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THE  FELLOWSfflP  OF  THE  SAINTS 


Book  Review 


HThe  Fellowship  of  the  Saints— An 
Anthology  of  Christian  Devotion- 
al Literature,  compiled  by  Thomas 
S.  Kepler,  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Language  and  Literature, 
Graduate  School  of  Theology,  Ober- 
liii  College.  Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press,  800  pages,  $7.50.  Copyright, 
1948,  Stone  &  Pierce. 

This  volume  contains  selections 
from  the  writings  of  137  Christian 
saints,  ranging  in  time  from  the  first 
to  the  twentieth  century,  beginning 
with  Clement  of  Rome  and  including 
selections  from  the  First  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians  (insights 
into  Christian  love). 

Selections  are  classified  as  follows: 

The  Patristic  Period— Twelve  au- 
thors 

The  Dark  Ages— Five  authors 

The  Golden  Age  of  Mysticism— 
Twenty-five  authors,  including  siich 
notable  thinkers  as  Anselm  of  Can- 
terbury, Francis  of  Assisi,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Thomas  More. 

The  Sixteenth  Century— Kleven 
authors,  including,  among  others, 
Martin  Luther,  Ignatius  of  Loyola, 
John  Calvin  and  John  Knox. 

The  Seventeenth  Century— Twenty- 
three  authors,  including  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, John  A.  Comenius,  John  Bunyon, 
George  Fox,  and  Elizabeth  Rowe— 
a  notable  poet,  described  by  a 
friend  as  "the  most  amiable  female 
then  existing."  Selections  are  re- 
produced from  her  Devout  Exer- 
cises of  the  Heart,  one  of  which  is 
entitled,  "A  Joyful  View  of  Ap- 
proaching Death." 

The  Eighteenth  Century— Nine 
authors,  including  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, William  Law,  John  Wesley, 
and  John  Frederic  Oberlin— very 
notable  for  putting  "Christianity  into 
practical  action." 

The  Nineteenth  Century  Until  the 
Close   of  World  War  /— Seventeeni 
authors,  including  John  Henry  New- 
man, Leo  Tolstoy  and  Walter  Raus- 


chenbusch— especially  noted  for  his 
^vritings  on  Christian  Socialism. 

Saints  in  the  Twentieth  Century: 
After  World  War  I  Until  Now- 
Thirty-six  authors,  including  Alexis 
Carrel,  William  Temple,  Rufus  M. 
Jones,  Albert  Schweitzer,  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  Karl  Earth,  Toyo- 
hiko  Kagawa,  Muriel  Lester,  and 
Reinhold  Niebuhr. 

Dr.  Carrel  was  born  and  educated 
in  France  but  spent  about  thirty- 
three  years  "a  member  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search." His  role  as  a  philosopher- 
scientist  emerged  in  "Man,  the  Un- 
known," which  has  been  very  wide- 
ly read  and  discussed  since  its  pub- 
lication in  1941.  The  selection  re- 
produced is  entitled,  "Prayer  is 
Power,"  in  which  he  says: 

"Prayer  is  not  only  worship;  it  is 
also  an  invisible  emanation  of  man's 
worshiping  spirit— the  most  power- 
ful form  of  energy  that  one  can 
generate.  The  influence  of  prayer 
on  the  human  mind  and  body  is  as 
demonstrable  as  that  of  secreting 
glands.  The  results  can  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  increased  physical 
buoyancy,  a  greater  intellectual  vig- 
or, moral  stamina,  and  a  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  the  realities  under- 
lying human  relationships." 

Muriel  Lester  is  known  as 
the  "Jane  Addams  of  London." 
,  Dr.  Kepler  quotes  from  her 
book.  Dare  You  Face  Facts? 
Copyright,  1940,  Harper  & 
Brothers.  The  selection  re- 
produced is  entitled,  "Let  Your 
Soul  patch  Up  With  Your 
Body."  Miss  Lester's  work  is 
"dedicated  to  the  common  peo- 
ple by  whose  sweat  our  grain 
is  produced,  our  livestock  ten- 
ded, our  houses  built,  our 
clothes  made,  our  furnaces 
stoked,  our  factories  manned, 
.  .  .  suggestive  of  the  way  by 
which  all  men  can  find  poise 
and  power  to  "keep  the  world 
sajie»"<T  j-;';-:;-.':}  ■-■-;  ^   :  ■  :.-c . . 


This  volume  may  properly  be 
called  an  encyclopedia  of  Christian 
religious  literature.  It  can  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  any  library, 
especially  to  one  equipped  for  the 
study  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  western  world. 

—Milton  Bennion 


Use  Pictures— 
For  Better  Teaching 

piCTURES  selected  for  this  month  do 
not  bear  directly  upon  any  one 
lesson.  However,  they  lend  them- 
selves to  many  teaching  situations. 
They  may  even  be  used  effectively 
as  background  material  on  the  bul- 
letin board  or  blackboard. 

David,  the  Shepherd  Boy 

This  picture,  by  Stemler,  might 
well  be  used  in  both  the  Senior  and 
the  Advanced  Senior  departments  to 
illustrate  the  lessons  entided  "Be- 
liefs and  Daily  Life"  and  "Religion 
in  Daily  Life." 

David,  as  a  young  boy,  tended  his 
father's  flocks.  During  the  long  days 
and  nights  of  loneliness,  he  studied 
the  wonders  of  nature.  The  stars, 
wind,  trees,  and  the  seasons  of  the 
year  were,  to  him,  manifestations  of 
God's  power,  his  goodness,  and  his 
mercy.  In  later  life  he  wrote  the 
Psalms— many  of  them  based  upon 
those  early  impressions.  Religion 
played  a  major  part  in  his  daily  life; 
and  through  him,  our  own  lives  have 
been  immeasurably  enriched. 

The  Last  Supper^. 

The  artist  Zimmerman  has  left  us 
a  masterpiece  of  character  portrayal. 
Jesus  has  just  made  his  portentous 
announcement:  "Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  that  one  of  you  shall  betray 
me."  (Matt.  26:21)  A  study  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  311 ) 
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DAVID,    THE    SHEPHERD    BOY 

1  Samuel  16:15-23 


E.  Zimmerman 


THE    LAST    SUPPER 

Matthew  23:17-36 
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Changes  in  the  New  Revised  Handbook 


nrte;  new  Sunday  School  Handbook, 
now  on  the  press,  has  undergone 
a  major  revision.  This  was  made 
necessary  through  the  several  inno- 
vations in  organization  and  proce- 
dure introduced  in  the  1950  conven- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  chapters 
involving  these  changes  were  rewrit- 
ten, it  was  thought  advisable  to  clari- 
fy answers  to  questions  of  construc- 
tion which  had  arisen  from  time  to 
time  from  the  old  handbook,  and 
changes  have,  therefore,  been  made 
throughout. 

Following  are  some  of  the  major 
features  of  the  revision: 

Chapter  III,*  "The  Stake  Board" 
includes  the  alternative  plan  of  stake 
board  organization,  introduced  in 
the  1950  convention,  and  sets  out 
what  each  stake  superintendent's  kit 
should  contain.  The  duties  of  the 
stake  board  are  classified,  and  ref- 
erence is  made  particularly  to  the 
relation  of  the  board  to  the  faculty 
meeting. 


Chapter  V-A,  "The  Sunday  School 
Course  of  Study"  gives  a  picture  of 
the  complete  Sunday  School  curricu- 
lum. Chapter  V-B,  "The  Placement 
of  Pupils  in  the  Course  of  Study," 
shows  the  progress  of  the  Sunday 
School  pupil  throughout  this  course. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  chapter's 
two  subdivisions  is  the  proposed  top- 
ic for  the  ward  faculty  meeting  for 
December.** 

In  the  ideal  Sunday  School  every 
pupil  will  have  been  taught,  in  his 
religious  studies,  the  subject  matter 
of  each  of  the  courses  outlined  in  the 
handbook.  Promotions  from  one 
class  to  another  are  abolished  ex- 
cept in  comparatively  rare  cases  in- 
volving individuals.  January,  1951 
will  inaugurate  the  new  plan  of  mov- 
ing classes  as  a  whole  along  the 
course  of  study  instead  of  disrupt- 
ing them  under  the  former  method 
of  promotion.  This  plan,  with  ex- 
planatory charts,  is  set  out  in  Chap- 
ter V.  Members  of  the  general 
board  found  some  objections  to  the 


plan  as  it  was  first  presented  at  the 
1950  convention,  particularly  as  it 
applied  to  the  younger  groups.  Be- 
cause of  this  the  arrangement  of  the 
subject  matter  has  been  improved 
since  the  distribution  of  the  conven-- 
tion  material.  Superintendents  are 
cautioned  that  the  charts  distributed 
in  the  convention  were  merely  il- 
lustrative of  the  general  plan,  and 
that  the  handbook  charts,  not  the 
convention  charts,  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  reorganizing  courses  for 
the  new  year.  Attention  is  directed, 
for  example,  to  the  fact  that  no 
course  covering  the  Old  Testament 
is  taught  in  1951. 

Chapter  IX,  "The  Selection  and 
Introduction  of  Sunday  School  Of- 
ficers and  Teachers  by  the  Ward 
Superintendency,"  has  been  rewrit- 
ten as  the  result  of  years  of  practical 
experience  and  studies  of  superin- 
tendents' methods.  The  chapter  is 
practical  and  helpful,  and  if  the  sug- 
gestions are  followed  the  Sunday 
School  faculties  will  strengthen  in 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 


GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Henry  Eyring 
William  E.  Barrett 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 


FAMILY  RELATIONS 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
Loma  Call  Alder 

GENEALOGICAL 
A.  William  Lund 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 

Lesson  Departments 

ADVANCED  SENIORS 
Eail  J.  Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Carl  J.  Christensen 

SENIORS 

Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Wilford  Moyle  Burton 


THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 

Carl  F.  Eyring 
Don  B.  Colton 
Richard  E.  FoUand 


ADVANCED  JUNIORS 
Wallace  F.  Bennett 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Edith  Ryberg 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 


JUNIORS 

(Same  as  Advanced 
Juniors ) 

2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
Inez  Witbeck 
Nellie  H.  Kuhn 

1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
A.  LeRoy  Bishop 
Lucy  G.   Sperry 
Melba  Glade 


JUNIOR  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL 

Eva  May  Green 
Co-ordinator 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson 
Hazel  Fletcher  Young 

KINDERGARTEN 
Loma  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt 
Addie  L.   Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don  B.  Colton 

Adam  S.  Bennion 

A,  William  Lund 

Richard  E.  FoOand 

Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 

Carl  F.  Eyring, 

Edith  Ryberg 

Henry  Eyring 

William  E.  Berrett 

Asahel  D.  Woodruff 

Marie  Fox  Felt 

Lorna  Call  Alder 

OCTOBER      195  0 


FACULTY  MEETING 
AND  CURRICULUM 
CORRELATION 

David  Lawrence  McKay 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
William  E.  Berrett 

MUSIC 

Alexander  Schreiner 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Lowell  M.  Durham 
Florence  S.  Allen 
Beth  Hooper 


Special  Committees 

STANDARDS 

(Check-up  and  Follow-up) 

A.  Parley  Bates 

Thomas   L.   Martin 

Inez  Witbeck 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 


AUDIO-VISUAL   AIDS 

A.   Hamer  Reiser 
Carl  J.  Christensen 
Richard  E.  FoUand 

Frank    Wise    (associate) 


ENLISTMENT 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Wilford  Moyle  Burton 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton. 
J.  Holman  Waters 
.Hazel  W.  Lewis 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 


CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.  Monson, 
Book  of  Mormon 

Thomas  L.  Martin, 
Old  Testament 

Carl  F.  Eyring, 
New  Testament 

A.  William  Lund, 
Church  History 

Archibald  F.  Bennett, 
Genealogy 

Don  B.   Colton, 
Church  Doctrine 
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power  and  teaching  ability  in  spite 
of  frequent  replacements. 

Chapter  X,  "The  Teaching  Im- 
provement Program,"  recognizes  the 
assignment  of  the  stake  board  mem- 
bers to  present  the  Teacher  Training 
lesson  in  the  ward  faculty  meeting. 
The  offering  of  a  Teacher  Training 
class  in  each  ward  during  the  wor- 
ship service  ( see  The  Instructor,  this 
issue  page  312,  and  May,  1950,  page 
148)  likewise  receives  its  first  hand- 
book presentation. 


Chapter  XIV,  "The  Sunday  School 
Library"  has  been  somewhat  en- 
larged in  keeping  with  the  increased 
use  of  libraries  throughout  the  Sun- 
day Schools. 

Three  new  terms,  introduced  in 
the  1950  convention,  are  used 
throughout  the  book.  The  stake 
board  member  is  no  longer  a  super- 
visor; he  is  an  "adviser,"  or  (if  a 
member  of  the  superintendency)  an 
"executive."  The  former  Junior  Sun- 
day School  "supervisor"  has  become 


the  Junior  Sunday  School  "co-ordi- 
nator"  to  emphasize  his  or  her  re- 
lationship to  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  and  to  the  superintendency. 

The  new  handbook  should  be  or- 
dered and  studied  by  every  ward 
superintendency  before  the  new 
year.  A  complimentary  copy  will  be 
sent  to  each  stake  superintendent."^ 
—David  Lawrence  McKay 

*A11  chapter  references  are  tp  the  new  edition 
of  the  handhook. 

'""See  page  310,  this  issue  of  The  Instructor. 

^The  1951  Course  of  Study  is  given  on  page 
310  of  this  issue. 


The  Beam  in  Your  OWN  Eye 


\A7hen  Christ  pointed  out  the  im-  my  lesson  when  a  few  unruly  pupils  boy  held  out.  He  seemed  to  possess 
possibility  of  seeing  the  mote  upset  the  class?"  This  suggests  a  hardness  and  bitterness  quite 
in  your  brother's  eye  when  you  have  some  variations  on  the  analogy  of  amazing  for  one  of  his  tender  years, 
a  beam  in  your  own,  he  challenged  the  mote  and  the  beam.  Though  There  seemed  to  be  no  line  of  ap- 
Ijiis  hearers  not  only  to  be  less  self-  one  is  a  small  speck,  and  the  other  peal  capable  of  softening  his  atti- 
righteous  and  more  charitable,  but  much  too  large  to  actually  go  in  tude  or  of  getting  him  to  see  the 
also  to  see  more  clearly  and  think  the  eye,  both  stand  for  impaired  vi-  beauty  of  kindness  and  charity  to- 
more  objectively  in  the  light  of  sion.  Your  own  experience  with  even  ward  others.  Later  investigation 
eternal  truth.  The  Sunday  School  a  tiny  particle  in  your  eye  has  taught  revealed  that  conditions  in  his  home 
teacher  has  the  responsibility  of  you  how  painful  and  disturbing  to  were  largely  responsible  for  his  at- 
making  truth  shine  clearly  on  all  vision  this  can  be,  Undoubtedly,  titude.  Unfortunately,  this  lad  is 
who  come  under  its  influence.  Of-  Christ  wanted  to  stress  the  impor-  still  at  odds  with  society.  In  the 
ten,  it  has  to  shine,  however,  tance  of  clear  spiritual  sight.  And  little  world  in  which  he  lives,  he  re- 
through  clouds  of  prejudice  and  dis-  on  many  other  occasions,  he  indi-  mains  a  discordant  element;  there 
torted  vision.  cated  the  responsibility  of  one  to  appears  to  be  an  obstruction  in  the 
No  doubt,  the  original  Pharisees,  help  another.  "Love  your  neighbor  inner  eye  of  his  soul  which  causes 
toward  whom  the  rebuke  was  di-  as  yourself.  Do  unto  others  as  you  him  to  see  only  distorted  images  of 
rected,  went  away  still  stewing  in  would  have  them  do  unto  you,  and  the  people  around  him.  The  teacher 
the  juice  of  their  own  hatred  and  Go  ye  unto  all  the  world,"  are  but  who  finally  succeeds  in  drawing  the 
follies  and  quite  unable  to  see  its  a  few  examples.  beam  from  this  boy's  eye  will  need 
application  to  them.  Yet  the  Master  Recently,  several  boys  were  asked  .to  have  clear  vision  herself— tern- 
had  handed  them  the  key  to  spiritual  to  leave  a  Sunday  School  class  be-  pered  with  a  great  amount  of  love, 
understanding.  He  had  given  them  cause  they  were  making  a  disturb-  Maybe  you  are  the  teacher  who 
the  invitation  to  purify  their  own  ance.     The  teacher,  after  repeated  can  do  that  job  successfully.  At  any 

efforts  to  win  their  co-operation,  was  rate,  you'll  find  plenty  of  others 
compelled  to  take  this  action  in  or-  needing  the  same  kind  of  skilled 
der  to  present  the  lesson  to  the  oth-  spiritual  surgery.  Perhaps  we  are 
er  members  of  the  class.  A  few  all  inclined,  like  the  Pharisees  of 
minutes  later,  the  superintendent  old,  to  look  out  on  life  from  the  con- 
processing  plant  where  the  dross  in  sat  down  with  the  boys  in  another  fines  of  mental  and  spiritual  strait 
human  experience  is  separated  from  room,  and  talked  to  them.  But  they  jackets.  We  avoid  those  we  don't 
the  gold.  In  our  daily  contacts,  from  were  in  a  defiant  mood.  They  didn't  like;  we  form  wrong  opinions  of 
childhood  to  the  grave,  we  are  sub-  want  to  return  to  class.  You  might  those  we  don't  understand.  But  as 
ject  to  the  cross  winds  of  life.  We  say  each  one  of  them  had  a  beam  in  Sunday  School  teachers  we  have  the 
are  exposed  to  the  distortions,  pas-  his  eye.  Or  was  it  merely  a  mote?  opportunity  to  learn  the  universal 
sions  and  misunderstandings  cur-  Anyway,  none  of  them  could  see  the  language  of  the  heart  taught  by 
rent  in  our  society,  and  consequently  fine  qualities  of  the  teacher.  And  it's  Jesus.  To  the  extent  that  we  give 
we  need  the  periodic  cleansing.  barely  possible  that  the  teacher,  after  freely  of  our  time  and  talent  we 
It  is  as  if  we'd  been  trying  all  having  had  her  patience  sorely  tried,  should  gain  the  ability  to  see  clearly 
week  to  see  over  a  high  stone  wall,  might  have  developed  a  slight  visual  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  truth. 
Then,  suddenly,  on  Sunday  morn-  obstruction  also.  But  it  isn't  a  mat-  Pluck  the  beam  from  your  own 
ing,  we  find  a  ladder  under  our  feet,  ter  of  placing  blame.  Perhaps  no-  eye,  and  you'll  be  able  to  remove  it 
and  we're  able  to  climb  high  enough  body  was  to  blame.  Let's  rather  from  the  eyes  of  others.  By  inference 
to  reach  the  broader  view.  think  of  the  incident  as  an  adven-  at  least,  Jesus  seems  to  have  intended 
The  Sunday  School  teacher  often  ture  in  understanding.  this  as  a  challenge  to  live  in  such  a 
has  her  patience  tried,  however.  In  a  short  time,  the  feelings  of  all  way  as  to  be  able  to  lead. 
Frequently,  it  would  be  easy  to  say,  the  boys,  except  one,  began  to  soften  He  himself,  walking  among  his 
"Why  should  I  worry?"  Or  "What  and  to  indicate  a  desire  to  go  back  contemporaries  nearly  two  thousand 
good  does  it  do  for  me  to  prepare  into  the  class  group.     But  the  one  (Continued  on  page  307) 


hearts    before    they    attempted    to 
judge  the  acts  and  motives  of  oth- 


ers 


The   Sunday   School   class   might 
be  thought  of  as  a  little  community 
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Answers  to  Questions 


QUESTIONING  has  loiig  been  one  of 
the  most  profitable  methods  for 
learning,  and  for  that  reason  we  de- 
vote this  month's  installment  to  ques- 
tions that  have  been  submitted  to 
our  office,  along  with  their  answers. 
We  think  their  nature  is  such  that 
all  Sunday  School  secretaries  will 
profit. 

Question:  Would  you  tell  me 
whether  a  person  is  counted  enrolled 
after  he  is  absent  more  than  three 
consecutive  times? 

Answer:  The  name  of  the  person 
should  not  be  removed  from  the 
Sunday  School  roll  after  he  has 
absented  himself  three  consecutive 
times.  We  quote  from  the  Hand- 
hook:  "Simple  non-attendance  is  not 
justification  for  the  removal  of  a 
name  from  a  class  roll.  It  is  reason 
for  transference  of  the  name  from 
the  active  class  to  the  enlistment 
roll,  but  transference  should  be 
made  only  at  the  end  of  the  year 
when  the  rolls  are  viewed  before  the 
beginning  of  the  new  classes,  and 
then  only  the  names  of  persons  who 
have  not  attended  once  in  the  pre- 
ceding six  months." 

Question:  If  a  person  is  on  the 
officers'  roll  and  still  goes  to  the 
Gospel  Doctrine  class,  is  he  counted 
on  the  roll  of  the  Gospel  Doctrine 
class? 

Answer:  An  officer  of  the  Sunday 
School  (such  as  the  chorister)  at- 
tending the  Gospel  Doctrine  class 
should  not  be  counted  on  the  Gospel 
Doctrine  roll  if  his  name  is  listed  on 
the  regular  officers'  and  teachers' 
roll  of  the  Sunday  School.  He 
should  not  be  counted  present  twice. 
So  far  as  the  records  go,  he  is  con- 
sidered merely  an  observer  in  the 
particular  department,  even  though 
he  attends  each  Sunday.  His  name 
should  appear  on  the  officers'  and 
teachers'  roll  and  marked  accord- 
ingly. 
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Question:  On  what  roll  should  the 
men  who  are  in  the  armed  forces 
be  placed? 

Answer:  When  a  person  moves 
away  from  the  ward  or  branch  to 
join  the  armed  forces  (or  to  partici- 
pate in  defense  or  other  industries 
elsewhere),  his  name  should  be 
stricken  from  the  rolls  as  though  he 
had  moved  to  another  ward  or 
branch.  This  practice  will  be  giving 
these  names  the  same  treatment  as 
we  give  those  students  who  have  re- 
moved from  the  ward  or  branch  to 
attend  school  elsewhere  (ee  Hand- 
hook,  page  100,  July,  1949  edition). 
When  persons  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  return,  their  names  should 
again  be  added  to  the  Sunday  School 
rolls.  Some  Sunday  Schools  main- 
tain a  special  honor  roll  for  members 
of  the  school  who  have  joined  the 
armed  forces.  This  is  a  worthy 
gesture.  We  should  honor  those 
who  are  defending  the  nations  for 
which  they  stand.  However,  re- 
member that  these  names  should 
not  be  part  of  the  regular  Sunday 
School  rolls  as  long  as  the  person  is 
away. 

Question:  (From  a  stake  Sunday 
School  secretary)— I  would  appreci- 
ate your  telling  me  whether  or  not 
I  should  send  the  quarterly  reports 
I  have  by  the  tenth  of  the  following 
month  into  your  office  and  send  the 
remaining  reports  later;  or  wait  and 
send  them  all  in  at  once? 

Answer:  The  important  thing  in 
filing  these  reports  is  that  the  ward 
secretaries  are  to  send  them  to  you 
immediately  following  the  last  Sun- 
day of  each  quarter.  You  cannot  im- 
press this  too  strongly  upon  them. 
Should  they  not  all  be  in  by  your 
deadline  the  following  month  then 
send  what  you  have  to  the  general 
office  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  dis- 
patch others  as  soon  as  they  reach 


you.  However,  if  we  find  ward  sec- 
retaries continuing  to  be  late  in  fil- 
ing their  reports,  we  should  call  the 
attention  of  their  ward  superintend- 
ents to  this  matter.  When  these  re- 
ports come  in  late  it  bogs  down  our 
Sunday  School  record-keeping  ma- 
chinery for  the  whole  Church.  All 
quarterly  reports  from  stake  secre- 
taries should  be  sent  to  the  Executive 
Secretary  before  the  tenth  of  the 
month  following  that  quarter  cov- 
ered by  the  report. 

In  writing  in  queries  regarding 
secretarial  work,  we  urge  ward  and 
branch  Sunday  School  secretaries  to 
first  consult  the  Handbook.  If  the 
answer  is  not  there,  then  write  to 
your  stake  secretary,  or,  if  a  mission 
branch,  your  mission  Sunday  School 
supervisor.  If  the  stake  secretary 
or  mission  supervisor  is  unable  to 
answer  the  query,  then  it  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. We  welcome  questions  from 
you. 

Improvements  in  our  Sunday 
School  record-keeping  often  come  as 
the  result  of  questions  from  the  field. 
It  is  our  aim  to  have  our  Sunday 
School  secretarial  work  as  efficient 
and  uniform  as  possible. 


THE  BEAM  IN  YOUR  OWN  EYE 

{Continued  from  page  306) 

years  ago,  was  the  perfect  example 
of  this  quality.  He  mingled  with  all 
classes,  and  gave  freely  of  his  divine 
powers;  he  encouraged  the  weak  and 
the  oppressed,  even  the  sinful;  yet 
he  never  surrendered  one  principle 
of  truth,  nor  made  the  slightest  con- 
cession to  evil.  He  was  the  pure 
personification  of  intelligence  and 
love  applied  to  the  problems  of  liv- 
ing. 

—Ezra  J.  Poulsen 
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One  Thousand  Words 


SISTER  EDNA  MOYLE 

Oquirrh  Stake  Librarian 

^^CoMETHiNG  which  will  form  a  pic- 
ture  in  a  child's  mind  is  worth 
one  thousand  words." 

These  words  echoing  high  praise, 
from  94  recent  visitors,  for  the  model 
library  on  permanent  display  at  the 
general  offices  of  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union,  were  expressed 
by  O.  K.  Fotheringham. 

The  galaxy  of  homemade  visual 
aids  arranged  in  cabinets  and  on 
shelves  and  tables  had  been  visited 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  by  77  Oquirrh 
Stake  Sunday  School  officers  and 
teachers,  accompanied  by  17  inter- 
ested visitors.  Brother  Fothering- 
ham, former  Oquirrh  Stake  Sunday 
School    superintendent   and   now   a 
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member  of  the  high  council,  serving 
as  Sunday  School  adviser,  spoke  for 
the  eager  group. 

Large  maps  on  plastic  backs,  filed 
in  a  compact  cupboard,  constituted 
the  most  interesting  single  exhibit  to 
Elder  Fotheringham.  "Those  maps 
are  out  of  the  way  and  yet  are  avail- 
able at  a  minute's  notice  to  the  teach- 
er who  wants  his  pupils  to  visualize 
the  land  being  studied,"  he  said. 

Some  of  the  maps,  he  found,  had 
been  sketched  onto  the  plastic  backs 
by  means  of  an  opaque  projector 
which  threw  the  image  of  a  much 
smaller  map  onto  the  surface  where 
it  could  be  traced  readily. 

The  exhibit  singled  out  by  most 
of  the  visitors  for  praise  was  a  flan- 
nel board  depicting  the  Savior  as 
a  shepherd,  with  the  legend,  "Come 
unto  me."  Names  of  pupils  are  writ- 
ten upon  figures  of  sheep.  The  "lost 
sheep,"  or  those  not  attending  Sun- 
day School,  are  placed  in  mountain- 
ous defiles,  and  those  attending  regu- 
larly are  placed  close  to  Jesus.  The 
figures  of  the  sheep  may  be  moved 
from  place  to  place. 

"Now  there  is  an  enlistment  idea 
we  can  use  in  every  ward,"  remarked 
Charles  B.  Swenson,  second  assist- 
ant stake  superintendent. 

Brother  Swenson  and  others  also 
liked  a  poster  which  asks:  "Do  you 
want  to  be  a  statistic?"  The  poster 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  each  time 
an  individual  is  late  or  absent  this 
information  is  recorded,  and  he  or 
she  becomes  a  subject  for  scrutiny 
and  labor. 

Enlistment  was  particularly  timely 
because  it  was  to  be  stressed  during 
the  coming  month.  Other  posters  and 
materials  were  adapted  particularly 
for  difiFerent  occasions. 

"Shadow  boxes,  as  shown  in  the 


exhibit,  make  possible  virtual  'tele- 
vision' shows  in  the  classroom," 
Myrtle  Yeates,  stake  supervisor  of 
Junior  Sunday  Schools  said: 

"Colored  pictures  treated  with 
mineral  oil  appear  with  startling  ef- 
fectiveness and  realism  when  shown 
in  shadow  boxes,"  she  said.  "Of 
course,  the  teacher's  interesting  ac- 
count accompanying  the  pictures 
will  add  greatly  to  the  impressive- 
ness  of  the  lesson,"  she  continued. 
"Something  different  in  approach 
and  methods  is  needed  every  time." 

Mrs.  Yeates  reported  with  pleas- 
ure that  all  five  wards  of  Oquirrh 
Stake  have  Sunday  School  libraries 
and  librarians,  utilizing  whatever 
space  and  facilities  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain. 

Spencer  Ward  has  space  in  the 
Relief  Society  room;  Magna  Ward, 
in  the  bishop's  office;  Pleasant  Green 
has  a  Junior  Sunday  School  library 
on  the  stage  of  the  recreational  hall 
and  a  library  for  the  main  Sunday 
School  in  a  cupboard  in  the  picture 
room.  Garfield  Ward,  she  said,  has 
a  library  in  the  hall,  with  a  cupboard 
for  the  Junior  Sunday  School.  Bac- 
chus Ward,  likewise  has  library  fa- 
cilities. 

"The  ward  librarians  and  officers 
and  teachers,"  Mrs.  Yeates  said,  are 
on  the  lookout  for  ideas.  This  trip 
will  give  stimulating  ideas  to  all  of 
us  on  what  to  make  and  how  to  use 
it. 

(Means  of  utilizing  local  public 
libraries  were  explained  to  this  group 
at  a  recent  union  meeting  by  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Jones,  librarian  of  the  Bacchus 
Ward  Sunday  School  and  Salt  Lake 
County  librarian  at  Magna.  Mrs. 
Jones  showed  the  group  pictures  and 
other  aids  helpful  for  Sunday  School 
(Continued  on  page  313) 

THE      INSTRUCTOR 


Suggestions  on  the  Hymn  of  the  Month  for 
October,  November,  and  December 


This  month  we  are  pubHshing  sug- 
gestions on  the  hymn  of  the  month 
for  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber for  your  convenience.  The  No- 
vember Instructor,  and  succeeding 
issues,  will  contain  material  two 
months  in  advance  which  will  give 
the  choristers  and  organists  the  time 
they  require  for  practice  and  prepa- 
ration. 

October,     1950.       "How     Firm     a 
Foundation,"    Hymns— Church   of 


Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints, 

No.  66. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  This  hymn  is 
so  well  known  that  it  would  ap- 
pear that  there  is  little  to  be  taught 
concerning  it.  Nevertheless,  we 
might  try  to  learn  to  sing  from 
memory  one  or  two  stanzas  other 
than  the  first,  and  we  might,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  second  and 
third  stanzas,  sing  stanzas  four  to 
seven  for  a  change.  Since  the  tune 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gem 

For  the  Month  of  December 
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SACRAMENT  GEM 

Again  we  meet  around  the  board 
Of  Jesus  our  redeeming  Lord, 

With  faith  in  His  atoning  blood, 
Our  only  access  unto  God. 
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is  a  long  one,  perhaps  three  stan- 
zas will  be  suflFicient  for  the  usual 
singing  of  the  song.  Try  it  in 
four  harmony  parts.  Be  gentle 
with  the  extra  beat  caused  by  the 
flaw  in  the  second  stanza  poetry, 
this  occurs  in  the  twelfth  meas- 
ure. It  is  suggested  that  you  ob- 
serve the  rest  in  any  event,  and 
then  proceed  with  "as  thy  days." 
This  will  result  in  a  measure  of 
five  beats,  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily unmusical.  The  rest  is  more 
important  than  the  uniformity  of 
four  beats  in  the  measure. 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  Use  bright  or- 
gan tone,  including  couplers  in 
octaves.  The  rhythm  should  be 
firm  and  march-like  to  lend  ener- 
gy and  onward  sweep.  Stay  close 
to  the  beat  of  the  chorister. 


« ^ » 


OCTOBER      195  0 


November,  1950.  "How  Wondrous 
and  Great,"  Hymns— Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  No.  70, 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  hymns  ia  all  Christen- 
dom. The  second  stanza  sings  of 
the  spreading  of  the  gospel  until 
it  shall  fill  the  whole  earth.  The 
music  was  written  by  the  brother 
of  Franz  Joseph  Haydn,  who  is 
known  chiefly  by  the  superb 
music  of  this  hymn.  The  tempo 
is  quite  a  deliberate  one,  but  is  to 
be  done  in  very  marked  rhythm, 
"marcato,"  and  the  chorister 
should  lead  with  well-cornered 
beats,  not  rounded  ones.  In  the 
third  stave,  with  the  rising  melod- 
ic line,  there  wfll  quite  naturally 
be  a  crescendo  in  the  voices,  and 
this  should  end  in  a  very  slight 
hold  in  the  top  note  in  the  twelfth 
measure,  followed  immediately  by 
A  Tempo  in  the  next  measure. 

( Continued  on,  page  311 ) 
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Lesson  for  December 


UNDERSTANDING  CLASS  PROGRESS 


/^bjective:  An  understanding  by 
the  teachers  of  the  progress  of 
each  class  through  the  complete 
Sunday  School  course  of  study  will 
help  the  effectiveness  of  their  teach- 
ing. ^      , 

I.  *  Beginning  January,  1951,  there 
will  be  no  more  promotions  of  groups 
of  individuals  from  one  class  to  an- 
other. 

1.  The  Former  Practice 

In  former  years,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  move  one-half  of  each  class 
into  the  group  immediately  older. 
For  example,  in  January,  1949,  all 
those  pupils  in  the  First  Intermediate 
Department  who  were  ten  years  of 

••Because  topic  I  is  administrative,  it  may  be 
advisable  that  it  be  presented  by  a  member  of 
the  superintendency. 

Class  in  1950 

Nursery 
Kindergarten 

Primary 

First  Intermediate 

Second  Intermediate 

Junior 

Advanced  Junior 

Senior 

Advanced  Senior 
Gospel  Message 
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age  or  who  would  become  ten  years 
of  age  before  some  given  date  in 
the  near  future,  were  taken  out  of 
that  department  and  put  into  the 
Second  Intermediate  Department. 
In  turn,  all  those  in  the  Second  In- 
termediate Department  who  were 
twelve  years  of  age,  or  would  become 
twelve  years  of  age  in  the  same  fu- 
ture time,  were  put  into  the  Junior 
Department.  Regardless  of  attempts 
not  to  emphasize  age  as  a  basis  of 
promotion,  age  still  remained  the 
chief  criterion  under  the  old  system, 
for  determining  where  pupils  were 
placed  in  the  Sunday  School. 

2.  The  New  Practice 

Beginning  January,  1951,  age  will 
be    important    in    pupil    placement 

Subject  in  1950 
Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nursery 
Joyful  Living 

Living  Our  Religion 

History  of  the  Church  for  Children 

Leaders  of  the  Scriptures 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

History  of  the   Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 

Our  Standard  Works 

Principles  of  the  Gospel 

The  Gospel  Message 


only  in  starting  the  pupil  in  the 
Kindergarten  class.  In  1951  the 
Kindergarten  class  will  have  the 
same  pupils  who  were  in  it  in  1950, 
with  the  addition  of  five-year  old 
children  from  the  Nursery  Depart- 
ment. The  Nursery  Department 
will  keep  all  children  four  years  of  • 
age  and  under. 

All  the  other  classes  in  the  school 
will  keep  the  same  pupils  who  were 
in  those  classes  in  1950  (except  that 
adults,  of  course,  may  choose  from 
the  Gospel  Doctrine  class,  the  Fam- 
ily Relations  class,  and  the  Genealog- 
ical Training  class.)  They  will  all 
study  a  different  subject,  and  each 
may  have  a  new  teacher,  but  the 
membership  will  remain  the  same. 
The  following  changes  will  be  made 
in  the  subject  matter: 

Will  study  in  1951 
Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nursery 

Spiritual  Growth  in  the  Kinder- 
garten 

Learning,  Loving,  Living 

What  it  Means  to  be  a  Latter- 
day  Saint 

The  Lffe  of  Christ 

The  Restored  Church  at  Work 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
Ancient  Times 

Saviors  on  Mount  Zion 

Good  Tidings  to  All  People* 

Good  Tidings  to  All  People* 

"These  two  classes  may  be  combined. 

THE       IN  STRUG  TOR 


The  Gospel  Doctrine  class  will 
study  "Teachings  o£  the  Book  of 
Mormon,"  the  Genealogical  Train- 
ing class,  "Principles  and  Practices 
of  Genealogy,"  and  the  Family  Re- 
lations Class,  "Parent  and  ChUd  in 
the  Latter-day  Saint  Plome." 

II.  To  be  thoroughly  prepared  for 
his  year's  course,  a  teacher  should 
acquire: 

1.  An  acquaintanceship  with 
the  complete  course  of  study 
of  the  Sunday  School. 

a.  Knowing  where  each 
course  fits  into  the  school 
curriculum,  the  teacher 
can  best  adapt  his  sev- 
eral objectives  to  the 
whole. 

b.  Seeing  the  whole  plan  of 
instruction,  he  will  be 
less  likely  to  branch  off 
into  pet  subjects  which 
conflict  with  courses  or 
unnecessarily  repeat  sub- 
jects offered  in  other 
years. 

c.  The  complete  list  of  titles 
of  the  Sunday  School  cur- 
riculum follows.  More 
detailed  objectives  can 
be  obtained  from  thel951 
Handbook  and  from  the 
Teachers  Supplement  to 
the  Manual  of  each  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  urged  that  each 
teacher  in  the  faculty  be 


assigned  in  advance,  five 
minutes  (or  more,  where 
the  faculty  is  limited)  to 
report  in  this  faculty 
meeting  what  is  the  con- 
tent matter  of  his  course 
for  1951,  its  general  ob- 
jection and  unit  objec- 
tives. (In  the  following 
list,  those  subjects  taught 
in  1951  are  italicized) : 

Subject  No.     Title  of  Course 

1.  Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nurs- 
ery. 

2.  Spiritual  Growth  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten. 

3.  Joyful  Living. 

4.  Living  our  Religion.   (I) 

5.  Living  our  Religion  (II) 

5.  (1951  only)  Learning,  Loving, 
Living. 

6.  History  of  the  Church  for  Chil- 
dren. 

7.  What  it  Means  to  be  a  Latter- 
day  Saint. 

8.  Old  Testament  Stories. 

9.  Leaders  of  the  Scriptures. 

10.  The  Life  of  Christ. 

11.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
Ancient  Times. 

12.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
Modern  Times. 

13.  The  Restored  Church  at  Work. 

14.  Our  Standard  Works. 

15.  Saviors  on  Mount  Zion. 

16.  Life  in  Ancient  America. 


17.  The  Gospel  Message. 

18.  Good  Tidings  to  All  People. 
19-a.  Gospel  Doctrine  Subjects,  In 

1951,  Teachings  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

19-b.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Gen- 
ealogy. 

19-c.  Marriage  and  its  Prerequisites. 

19-d.  Parent  and  Child  in  The  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  Home. 

19-6.  Parent  and  Youth  in  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  Home. 

19-f.  Teacher  Training  for  Prospec- 
tive Teachers. 

2.  A  working  knowledge  of  the 
year's  course  to  be  studied 
by  him  and  his  pupils. 

a.  A  good  teacher's  over- 
view of  the  year's  work 
will  help  him: 

1.  To  realize  why  he  is 
teaching  the  subject 
—the  objective  of  the 
year's  course. 

2.  To  organize  the  year's 
work  into  units  where 
the  course  can  be  so 
planned,  or  to  recog- 
nize the  units  already 
planned. 

3.  To  prepare  to  fit  each 
lesson  into  the  general 
plan. 

—David  Lawrence  McKay 


See  chart  on  inside  back  cover. 


USE  PICTURES-FOR  BETTER  TEACHING 
( Continued  from  page  304) 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  HYMN  OF  THE  MONTH 

(Continued  from  page  309) 


expressions  and  attitudes  of  the 
Twelve  would  be  profitable.  This 
was  the  last  time  the  Master  and  all 
his  apostles  were  together. 

Though  the  picture  is  called  "The 
Last  Supper,"  it  might  also  be  called 
"The  First  Sacrament";  for  it  was 
here  that  Jesus  gave  the  pattern  for 
meeting  together  and  renewing  our 
covenants.  He  told  his  disciples 
never  to  forget  him;  and  in  order 
that  they  might  always  remember 
him,  he  asked  that  they  meet  to- 
gether often  and  partake  of  the  sac- 
red emblems  of  his  body  and  his 
blood. 

As  we  approach  the  Christmas 
season,  we  may  well  consider  the 
Sacrament  with  renewed  interest 
and  reverence,  for  we  remember 
Jesus  far  better  through  partaking 
worthily  of  the  Sacrament  than  by 
giving  and  receiving  costly  gifts. 

The  reference  below  the  picture  should  read 
"Matthew  26:26-28"  instead  -  of  "Matthew  23: 
17-36." 

OCTOBER      19  5  0 


FOR  ORGANISTS:  This  hymn 
should  be  done  quite  loud.  You 
may  achieve  the  marcato  by  play- 
ing the  whole  hymn  in  a  detached 
way,  excepting  only  the  bass  lines 
in  the  first,  second,"  and  fourth 
phrases,  which  should  be  played 
legato.  The  second  tenor  note 
cannot  be  played  well  in  the  left 
hand,  therefore,  play  it  in  the 
right  hand.  Try  playing  this  chord 
sometime  without  the  tenor  note, 
and  you  will  notice  that  it  sounds 
barbarian. 


^  ■ 


December,  1950.  "Hark!  The  Herald 
Angels  Sing,"  Hymns— Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints, 
No.  60. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  This  hymn 
should  be  done  in  a  marked  style, 
with  a  rather  restrained  tempo, 
and  the  chorister  will  do  well  to 
use  well-marked,  that  is,  well- 
cornered  beats,  not  round  ones. 


Every  cultured  and  Christian  per- 
son should  know  from  memory 
these  excellent  words  by  Charles 
Wesley,  and  this  jubilant  music 
by  Mendelssohn. 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  Notice  the  many 
wide  reaches  in  the  left  hand. 
These  are  real  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted.  In  all  these  cases 
play  the  tenor  notes  in  the  right 
hand.  The  small  notes  in  the  bot- 
tom brace  are  intended  as  pedal 
notes  for  organ  with  pedal  keys. 
The  organist,  too,  will  do  well  to 
play  this  hymn  from  memory. 
The  hymn  is  loud  and  should  be 
played  with  octave  couplers,  and 
certainly  without  tremolo. 


".  .  .  for  there  is  music  wherever 
there  is  harmony,  order,  or  propor- 
tion; and  thus  far  we  may  maintain 
the  music  of  the  spheres."— Religio 
Medici,  Part  II,  Sec.  IX. 
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Lessons  for  December 

•'HpHE  lessons  are  found  in  the  teach- 
er  training  manual.  Supplement 

to  the  Sunday  School  Teacher  Train- 
ing Course. 

December  S— Lesson  10 

Subject:  "The  Recitation-Discussion 
and  the  Lecture  Method" 

Objectives:  To  teach  this  lesson  as 
a  recitation-discussion,  in  the 
hope  that  a  good  demonstration 
of  the  method  will  better  famil- 
iarize students  with  the  method, 
its  strong  points  and  its  pitfalls, 
than  mere  talk  about  it,  and  to 
describe  briefly  the  lecture 
method. 

Texts:  Wahlquist's  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities,  Chapter 
III. 

December  10— Lesson  11 

Subject:  "The  Storytelling  Method" 

Objectives:  To  teach  the  advantages 
of  the  story  in  religious  teaching, 
its  purpose,  the  qualities  of  a 
good  story,  and  how  to  tell  a 
story  effectively. 

Texts:  Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Learning  Activities, 

Chapter  V. 
Driggs,  The  Masters  Art,  Chap- 
ters XX,  XXI,  XXII. 

December  17— Lesson  12 
Subject:  "The  Problem-Project  Meth- 
od" 
Objectives:  To  understand  that  re- 
ligion involves  everyday  prob- 
lems  and  how  Sunday  School 
students  can  be  helped  to  think 
about  their  own  religious  prob- 
lems. 
Texts:  Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Learning  Ac- 
tivities, Chapter  VI. 
Driggs,  The  Masters  Art,  Chap- 
ter XVI. 
Rolapp,  Gospel  Quotations,  or 

other  ready  references. 
The    standard    works    of    the 
Church. 

December  31— Lesson  13 
Subject:    "Directed   Observation   of 
Sunday  School  Teaching" 
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Objective:    To  obtain  a  visual  con- 
cept of  the  role  of  a  teacher  in  a 
class,  and  how  the  success  of  a 
lesson   is  related   to   what   the 
teacher  does. 
Texts:  Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Learning  Ac- 
tivities, pp.  48,  93. 
Driggs,  The  Masters  Art,  Chap- 
ters III,  XII. 


In  the  May  issue  of  The  Instructor,  a 
new  plan  of  holding  the  Teacher  Train- 
ing classes  during  the  worship  service 
was  presented  in  the  Superintendent's 
Department.  The  Presiding  Bishopric 
have  sent  a  letter  to  stake  presidents, 
bishops,  and  branch  presidents  adopt- 
ing this,  and  extending  its  application 
to  all  auxiliaries.  It  is  urged  that  all 
wards,  which  have  not  already  adopted 
the  plan,  make  it  a  part  of  their  Sun- 
day School  curriculum  without  delay. 


Tbe  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  ok  Latter  Day  Saints 
officc  of  the  presidin-g  bishopric 

47  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE  STREET 

Salt  Lake  City  I.Utah 


Aug.  18,  1950 


SPECIAL  TO  STAKE  PRESIDENTS.  BISHOPS.  AMD  BRANCH  PRESIDEin'S 


Dear  Brethren:  /  _^^~-— 

The  Sunday  School  proposes  to  commence^  teacher/training 
clasB  for  prospective  teachers  of  the  ward  inWadh  Sundajp/School , 
beginning  September  2Uth,  except  in  those^t^i^  [which /onduct 
teacher  training  under  a  stake  or  institutV 


This  class  will  be  held  during 
the  Sunday  Sch^,  except  vher,e  the  dout 
chapel  makes  i;  impossible  to  obtain  a 


Inrf  exercises  of 
)(vard8  in  the  same 


This 
quorums  and  o' 
formed  by  th^ 
Dated  indivl 
after  they 
ing  under 
of  the 
to  t 


tlass  will  be  avaiAabllj 
sr  auxlliparl^,.  lit  is 
ishops^/ealling  as!  pro) 
.s  to  attend  this  olat 
completed  this 
Irecl/ion  of  coi 


foi\  teaobers  of  the  priesthood 
riroAlpsed/thaY  these  classes  be 
pectlT©' teachers  certain  deslg- 
wiW^the  vinlieretandlng  that 
cla^a^and  ayperiod  of^ractlce  train- 
Jetent  teacberis  during  the  second  half 
[day  achooi  period,  they  will  b^asiigned  classes  themselves 
in  any\ organization  needing  teachers. 

The  Sunday ^chool/superintendent  (and  the  heads  of  other 
auxiliaries,  if  a^,  i^tctt^partlclp^e)  should,  no  later  than 
September  3rd,  glveHha-^Jlshop  a  Idst  of  the  prospective  teachers 
desired  to  have  attend, this  clas/  These  prospective  teachers  should 
be  called  personally  by  tbe  bishop  probably  no  later  than  September 
17th. 

Sincerely  your  brethren, 
THE  PRESIDING  BISHOPRIC 


T  H  El  INS  THU  CTOR 


ONE  THOUSAND  WORDS 

( Continued  from  page  308 ) 

use  which  are  available  at  the  Mag- 
na Library.) 

The  exhibit  of  small  dolls,  dressed 
in  pioneer  and  other  colorful  cos- 
tumes made  at  very  little  cost,  caught 
the  eyes  of  the  women  teachers. 

To  the  men,  the  homemade 
opaque  projector  used  for  showing 
large  images  of  photographs  and 
other  positive  pictures  on  a  wall  or 
screen  was  intriguing.  Numerous 
models  and  replicas  utilizing  home 
craftsmanship  and  exhibits  of  pio- 
neer materials  also  caught  their 
fancy. 

The  homemade  hektograph,  utiliz- 
ing a  mixture  of  clear  gelatin,  sugar, 
and  glycerine  to  make  an  excellent 
device  for  duplicating  drawings  or 
typed  material  in  full  colors,  drew 
comment. 

Charts,       pictographs,       grooved 
boards,  a  puppet  show,  sand  table 
shoe-box  theater,  and  collections  of 
pictures  all  were  examined  carefully 
by  the  eager  visitors. 

After  visiting  the  exhibit,  the  stake 
group  went  to  Temple  Square  for  in- 
formal discussion  of  new  ideas,  then 


SEEING  PIONEERS  HELPS  YOUR  CHILDREN  TO  UNDERSTAND  THEM 

Dolls  serve  the  purpose^ 


joined  a  guide  tour  around  the  his- 
toric block,  completing  an  inspira- 
tional afternoon. 

Richard  E.  FoUand,  general  board 
executive  secretary,  estimates  that 
approximately  seven  hundred  visitors 
have  inspected  the  permanent  ex- 
hibit since  it  was  placed  during  the 
last  April  general  conference. 

A  similar  number  of  twenty-page 
mimeographed  booklets  explaining 
how  the  various  aids  were  made  and 
giving  costs  of  materials,  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  visiting  Sunday 
School  workers. 

Twenty-five  Salt  Lake  area  stakes 
prepared  the  exhibit,  filling  assign- 
ments in  the  project  devised  by  the 
Library  committee  of  the  general 
board.  Members  of  the  committee 
are  Wendell  J.  Ashton,  chairman; 
J.  Holman  Waters,  and  Hazel  W. 
hewis.— Clarence  S.  Barker 


MAPS  SET  THE  STAGE  FOR  YOUR  STORY 
Exhibit  prepared  by  Highland  Stake^ 


^Prepared  under  the  direction  of  former  super- 
intendent, Oliver  L.  Richards,  but  shown  by  his 
brother,  Ray  L.  Richards,  superintendent  of  Emi- 
gration Stake. 

^Richard  W.  Ashard,  Pioneer  Stake  Superintend- 
ent, displays  figures  made  or  dressed  by  his  stake. 
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lesson  J^e 


erences 


For  the  Month  of  December 


Abbreviations 

Church  Netus- Weekly  Chtirch  Section  of 

Deseret  News 
Era— The  Improvement  Era 
Instructor— The  Instructor 
R.  S.  Mag— The  Relief  Society  Magazine 

FIRST  INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church  for  Children 

See  references  pubhshed  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, October,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  46.     Joseph  Smith's  Birthday  An- 
niversary 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "The  Prophet  Jo- 
seph Smith."  Church  News,  July  18,  1948, 
pp.  19,  20.  An  account  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Joseph  Smith. 

Chapter  47.  How  to  Celebrate  Christmas 
"Christmas  Through  the  Year,"  Era,  vol. 
49,  Dec,  1946,  p.  771.  A  letter  from  a 
Netherlands  family  upon  receipt  of  a  box 
of  clothing  from  one  of  the  General  Au- 
thorities. 

SECOND  INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Leaders  of  the  Scriptures 

See  references  published  in  The  In- 
structor, October,  1948,  and  in  the  Teach- 
ers Supplement. 

Chapter  46.    Mormon,  the  Righteous  Com- 
mander 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "Mormon,"  Era,  vol. 
48,  Sept.,  1945,  pp.  512,  550;  and  Oc- 
tober, 1945,  pp.  576,  612.  A  detailed  ac- 
count of  Mormon  the  great  leader. 

Chapter  47.  Moroni,  the  Last  of  the  Ne- 
phites 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Moroni  the  Lonely, 
the  Story  of  the  Writing  of  the  Title  Page 
to  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Era,  vol.  47, 
Feb.,  1944,  pp.  83,  116.  The  Hfe  and 
works  of  Moroni. 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, October,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  44.    The  Way  of  Loving  Kindness 
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Henry  D.  Moyle,  "Feed  My  Sheep," 
Era,  vol.  51,  May,  1948,  pp.  285,  339-340. 
Discussion  of  Church  Welfare  Program. 

Chapter  45.    An  Ensign  to  the  Nations 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Our  ResponsibiUty  Be- 
fore God  and  Man."  Era,  vol.  48,  Nov., 
1945,  pp.  651,  680.  Church  members 
should  set  examples  of  purity  and  integ- 
rity to  the  world. 

Chapter  46.    Your  Heritage 

Albert  E.  Bowen,  "Christian  Principles 
The  Only  Security,"  Era,  vol.  48,  May, 
1945,  pp.  251,  290.  The  necessity  of  hold- 
ing fast  to  our  standards. 

Wesley  P.  Lloyd,  "Young  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Church  Your  Day  Is 
Now,"  Era,  vol.  52,  April,  1949,  pp.  202- 
204.  The  challenge  of  the  present  is  to 
live  each.,  day  to  the  fullest. 

ADVANCED  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

See  references  pubhshed  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, October,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  42.  The  Character  of  the  Re- 
stored Church 
A.  Hamer  Reiser,  "Educative  Value  of 
Gospel  Ordinances,"  Church  News,  vol. 
328,  Sept.  4,  1949,  p.  16.  An  account  of 
the  gospel  ordinances, 

SENIOR  DEPARTMENT 

Oiur  Standard  Works 

See    references    pubhshed   in    The   In- 
structor,   October    and    November,    1948, 
and  in  the  Teacher's  Supplement. 
Chapter  44.     Eternal  Progression  (Resur- 
rection) 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciHations,  "How  May  Membership  and 
Exaltation  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom  Be 
Won,"  Era,  vol.  51,  March,  1948,  pp.  161, 
189.  How  to  win  exaltation  in  the  ce- 
lestial kingdom. 

Chapter  45.     BeHefs  and  Daily  Conduct 

Le  Grand  Richards,  "Seek  the  Kingdom 
of  God,"  Era,  vol.  48,  Nov.,  1945,  pp.  659, 
678.  Duties  of  Latter-day  Saints  dis- 
cussed. 

ADVANCED   SENIOR  DEPARTMENT 
Principles  of  the  Gospel 
See  references  pubhshed  in  The  Instruc- 


tor, October,   1948,  and  in  the  Teachers 
Supplement. 

Chapter  42.     The  Family 

Dr.  Virginia  F.  Cutler,  "'The  Home  and 
the  Family,"  II,  The  Family  and  Demo- 
cratic Living,  Instructor,  vol.  85,  March, 
1950,  pp.  69-70.  VII.  Creative  Family 
Fun,  Instructor,  vol.  85,  August,  1950, 
pp.  227-229. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "The  Latter-day  Saint 
Home,"  Era,  vol.  51,  Nov.,  1948,  pp.  696, 
761.  A  discussion  on  the  Latter-day  Saint 
home. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Blessing 
of  Being  Born  Under  the  Covenant," 
Church  News^  March  13,  1948.  Blessings 
come  from  temple  marriages. 

Chapter  43.     Rehgion  in  Daily  Life 

Eldred  G.  Smith,  "How  Can  We  Ob- 
tain the  Favor  of  God  in  Our  Daily 
Walks?"  Church  News,  April  17,  1949, 
pp.  6,  14.  Living  our  reHgion  each  day 
brings  happiness. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Keeping  Command- 
ments Will  Give  Sufficient  Wisdom  to 
Every  Need,"  Church  News,  April  17, 
1949,  pp.  6,  15.  Wisdom  for  daily  hving 
comes  from  keeping  God's  command- 
ments. 

T.    Edgar    Lyon,    "The    Doctrine    and 
Covenants  of  the  Church,"  Instructor,  vol 
84,  August,    1949,  pp.   371-375.   Mission- 
ary service  briefly  reviewed. 

GOSPEL    MESSAGE    DEPARTMENT 

The  Gospel  in  Action 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, October,  1948  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  21.  The  Church  Program  for 
Material  Needs 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "The  Gospel  and  So- 
ciety," Church  News,  Nov.  17,  1948,  p. 
23.  How-  the  gospel  provides  for  the 
needs  of  society. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "The  Law  of  Physical 
Health,"  Church  News,  May  22,  1949,  p. 
23.    The  Word  of  Wisdom  reviewed. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "The  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  and  the  Church,"  X.  The  Ob- 
hgation  to  Improve  our  Minds.  Instructor, 
vol.  84,  Oct.,  1949,  pp.  489-492,  512.  Im- 
portance of  Education  as  indicated  in  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Rec- 
oncihations,"  What  is  the  Meaning  of 
the  Word  of  Wisdom?  Era,  vol.  52,  Sept. 
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1949,  pp.  577,  583.     Importance  of  keep- 
ing the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

P.  K.  Edmunds,  "Handout  Diet,"  Era, 
vol.  53,  Jan.,  1950,  pp.  36-37,  75-76. 
Scientific  research  and  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "The  University  of 
Utah— an  Institution  that  Grew  from  the 
Ideals  of  the  People,"  Era,  vol.  53,  Feb., 

1950,  pp.    96-98,    152-154.      Education 
among  early  Latter-day  Saints. 

GENEALOGICAL  TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Genealogy 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, September,  1950,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  22.  Microfilm  Records  in  Gen- 
ealogy 

Archibald  F.  Bennett,  "A  Welcome  Gift 
to  the  State  Archives  of  Sweden,  Era,  vol. 
53,  August,  1950,  pp.  621,  670. 

Archibald  F.  Bennett,  "Vaudois  Records 
Microfilmed,"  Era,  vol.  51,  Dec,  1948,  pp. 
790,  820.  An  account  of  microfilming  the 
parish  registers  in  Vaudois,  Italy. 

Archibald    F.    Bennett,    "First    Record 


Films  Arrive  from  Germany,"  Era,  vol.  51, 
April,  1948,  p.  234.  Genealogy  records 
discussed. 

Chapter  23.  The  Family  Organizatioii 
and  Reunions 
Ora  Pate  Stewart,  "Family  Reunion," 
Era,  vol.  47  (1944)  pp.  504,  522.  Archi- 
bald F.  Bennett,  "Out  of  the  Books," 
p.  43. 

FAMILY  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT 

Parent  and  Child 

See  reference  in  the  Teachers  Supple- 
ment. 

Chapter    38.      Discipline    as    Responsible 
Behavior 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "The  Gospel  and  So- 
ciety," Church  News,  Nov.  17,  1948,  p. 
23.  Responsibilities  of  Church  members 
discussed. 

Chapter  39.     The  Family  Time  Schedule 

Editorial,  "Waste  in  Tardiness,"  Church 
News,  April  17,  1948,  p.  2.  Comments 
on  wasting  time. 

Chapter     40.       Language     Patterns     De- 
termined in  the  Home 


'  Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  "As  a  Man  Think- 
eth  in  His  Heart  So  Is  He,"  Church  News, 
April  12,  1947,  p.  17.  Parents  should 
guide  children's  reading. 

Gail  Stott,  "The  Evils  of  Vulgarity," 
Church  News,  Sept.  13,  1947,  p.  3.  Vul- 
garity condemned. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Opening  the  King- 
dom of  the  Mind,"  Church  News,  June  12, 
1949,  p.  23.  Learning  encouraged  among 
Latter-day  Saints. 

WilUam  Siddoway,  "The  Evils  of  Pro- 
fanity," Church  News,  Sept.  28,  1946,  p. 
3. 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Gospel  in  Action 

In  the  Instructor  and  other  magazines 
may  be  found  biographies  of  contempora- 
ries of  those  to  be  studied  this  month. 

Chapter  43.    Emmeline  B.  Wells 

Photograph,  Instructor,  this  issue,  p.  303. 

Chapter  44.     Clarissa  Smith  Williams 
lUd. 

Chapter  45.    Edward  J.  Wood 
Ibid. 


HANNAH  L.  CORNABY 

( Continued  from  page  295 ) 

written  and  compiled  by  herself,  is 
found  more  than  fifty  of  her  poems, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  entitled, 
"Who  Is  On  The  Lord's  Side?"  This 
has  been  set  to  music  and  is  fre- 
quently sung  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Church.  Perhaps  one  that  most 
nearly  furnishes  a  key  to  her  inner 
thoughts    and   aspirations    is  titled. 


"Woman's  Mission,"  from  which  we 
quote  the  first  four  stanzas: 

I  never  wished  to  be  a  queen. 
To  wear  the  robes  of  state. 

Or  have  my  name  enrolled  among 
The  famous  or  the  great. 

I  never  cared  for  "woman's  rights," 

Nor  ever  had  a  fear. 
But  that  if  woman  sought,  she'd  find 

Her  own,  her  proper  sphere. 


I  know  that  woman's  mission's  great. 
Yet  comprehends  the  small. 

The  tiny,  trifling  things  of  life 
Important  to  us  all. 

In  this,  true  woman  finds  her  sphere. 

Her  happiness  complete. 
In  loving,  helping,  blessing  all 

With  whom  she  chance  to  meet. 

References:   Biography  by  Hannah  Corn- 
aby,  Deseret  News,  Sept.  4,  1905. 


THE  OBJECTIVE- 


It  is  disparaging  to  begin  a  day,  or  a  task,  with  a 
low  conception  of  it.  It  may  not  be  that  we  can  meas- 
ure life,  but  each  one  of  us  can  say,  "I  resolve  to  put 
my  efforts  to  their  noblest  and  best  use."  Hence  the 
objective,  suggested  by  an  unknown  author: 

To  reap  the  crops  from  the  field  of  knowledge, 
thresh  them  out,  and  gamer  them  in  my  storehouse. 

To  make  myself  ready,  so  that  opportunity  will  not 
pass  me  by. 

To  stir  my  mind  with  effort. 

To  do  the  rational  thing  without  being  told. 

To  make  every  hour  bring  increased  knowledge, 
and  never  let  time  find  me  idle. 

To  study  my  profession  with  unremitting  zeal. 
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To  convert  practice  and  experience  into  capital 
stock  for  future  use. 

To  force  my  way  through  all  difficulties  with  the 
most  vigorous  determination. 

To  be  honest  and  generous. 

To  banish  a  morose  temper  for  one  bright  and 
equable. 

To  attain  an  agreeable  personality,  and  be 
esteemed. 

To  feel  pleasure  and  pain,  right  and  wrong. 

To  be  gentle  both  to  my  superiors  and  to  my  in- 
feriors. 

To  make  the  most  of  myself  with  the  hope  of 
achieving  the  greatest  of  all  rewards— a  good  con- 
science. —'^Sunshine  Magazine 
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Junior  Sunday  ScHooC 


Kinds  of  Spiritual  Experiences  Which  the  Home  and 
Church  Can  Give  Young  Children 


A 


s  teachers  and  parents  we  have 
many  opportunities  to  provide 
meaningful  spiritual  experiences  for 
young  children.  Often  it  is  not  so 
much  providing  these  experiences  as 
helping  boys  and  girls  to  understand 
the  spiritual  aspects  of  their  natural 
environment  which  is  our  great  op- 
portunity. 

Children  who  are  blessed  with  a 
good  religious  home  accept  spiritual- 
ity as  a  part  of  their  life  from  earliest 
childhood.  Boys  and  girls  who  at- 
tend Junior  Sunday  School  have  an- 
other excellent  source  of  spirituality 
to  supplement  their  home  teachings. 

Experience  'With  Prayer 

Perhaps  prayer  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  spiritual  experiences  in  which 
small  children  participate.  A  little 
child  needs  to  learn  that  prayer  is  a 
means  of  talking  with  our  Ileaven- 
ly  l%ther.  A  child's  first  attempt  to 
pray  is  very  simple.  It  may  consist 
of  merely  a  sincere  sentence  or  two 
which  expresses  grateful  apprecia- 
tion and  thanks.  Parents  can  help 
children  grow  and  develop  in  their 
praying  by  the  example  they  set  in 
family  prayer.  Children  gain  much 
by  hearing  prayers  of  faith  from  the 
adults.  When  the  family  kneels  to- 
gether and  one  member  says  the 
prayer,  the  others  listen  reverently 
to  what  is  being  said.  On  occasion 
father  or  mother  may  help  the  small- 
er members  to  lead  the  entire  family 
in  prayer. 

The  alert  Sunday  School  teacher  is 
ever  ready  to  provide  meaningful 
prayer  experiences  for  her  boys  and 
girls.  Group  discussion  or  conversa- 
tion is  one  fine  method  of  developing 
the  right  attitude  toward  prayer,  and 
helping  children  formulate  their  own 
prayers.  Discussing  with  the  chil- 
dren the  things  for  which  they  are 
thankful  will  lead  them  to  see  that 
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our  Heavenly  Father  gives  us  all 
things,  and  that  prayer  is  our  way  of 
thanking  him  for  his  many  gifts  to 
us.  During  the  discussion  the  chil- 
dren will  have  many  suggestions  to 
make  and  things  to  tell,  all  of  which 
are  vital  to  the  child  and  should  be 
treated  with  respect  by  the  teacher 
or  supervisor. 

After  such  discussion  the  group 
might  formulate  together  a  prayer  of 
thanks,  or  one  might  offer  the  prayer 
alone.  The  prayer  may  be  very  sim- 
ple but  should  always  be  sincere. 

Experience  With  Scripture 

Reading  from  the  Bible  (and  other 
scriptures)  is  a  spiritual  experience 
from  which  boys  and  girls  can  gain 
much.  When  the  lesson  contains  a 
scriptural  quotation,  the  teacher  may 
bring  her  Bible  to  class  and  help  the 
children  find  the  quotation  and  to- 
gether read  it  from  the  Bible. 

The  Christmas  story,  as  told  by 
St.  Luke  (Luke  2:1-20)  is  a  beautiful 
and  spiritual  experience.  When  read 
aloud  by  the  teacher  the  entire  story 
takes  on  a  new  significance  to  the 
children.  Finding  the  Lord's  Prayer 
(Matthew  6:9-13)  and  reading  it 
from  the  Bible,  as  a  group,  would 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  boys 
and  girls  the  importance  of  the  words 
of  our  Lord  and  Savior  as  recorded 
in  the  Bible. 

After  such  a  stimulating  experi- 
ence as  this  in  Sunday  School,  how 
fine  it  would  be  if  it  could  be  car- 
ried over  into  the  home.  When  the 
young  child  comes  home  to  tell  of 
the  wonderful  Christmas  story  that 
the  teacher  read  from  the  Bible,  a 
wise  parent  would  bring  out  the  fam- 
ily Bible  and  help  the  child  to  find 
the  same  story  so  that  the  entire  fam- 
ily could  share  his  new  experience 
and  thus  add  importance  and  dignity 
to  the  scriptural  reading.    The  par- 


ent might  take  this  as  an  excellent 
beginning  for  further  Bible  study. 

Blessings  of  the  Spirit  Experienced 
in  Family  Life 

There  are  many  experiences  in  the 
home  which  have  great  spiritual  sig- 
nificance. A  loved  one  healed 
through  a  prayer  of  faith,  elders  com- 
ing to  administer  to  a  sick  mother, 
blessings  received  through  paying 
tithing,  experiences  of  brothers  or 
father  in  the  mission  field,  all  play  a 
great  part  in  the  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  boys  and  girls.  Experiences 
of  this  type  could  well  be  shared 
with  others  in  the  Sunday  School 
class. 

Experience  With  the  Sacrament 

Understanding  the  true  value  and 
significance  of  the  sacrament  service 
is  another  most  important  spiritual 
experience.  The  Sunday  School 
teacher,  through  discussion  and  con- 
versation (with  the  use  of  pictures, 
songs,  and  stories),  can  do  much  to 
help  boys  and  girls  gain  this  under- 
standing. 

While  the  children  are  always 
listeners  to  the  sacramental  prayer, 
they  become  active  participants  of 
the  sacramental  service  when  they 
realize  that  their  "amen"  at  the  close 
of  each  prayer  means  that  they  too 
promise  our  Heavenly  Father  to  do 
his  will.  As  boys  and  girls  grow  in 
knowledge  and  understanding  they 
will  learn  to  call  the  helpful  boys 
who  assist  with  the  sacrament  each 
Sunday,  deacons  and  priests,  and 
will  know  that  these  boys  hold  the 
priesthood  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
They  will  also  learn  that  the  prayers 
said  over  the  bread  and  water  are  al- 
ways the  same  every  time  the  sacra- 
ment is  blessed. 

Wise   parents   and   teachers   will 
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provide  many  such  spiritual  experi- 
ences for  growing  boys  and  girls 
which  will  develop  faith  within  them, 
and  awaken  a  desire  to  learn  more 
of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  -Margaret  Ipson 

The  next  article  in  this  series  will 
consider  "Building  Parental  Recogni- 
tion of  the  Physical  Needs  of  the  Jun- 
ior Sunday  School." 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

As  bread  you  eat, 

And  water  drink, 
Of  Jesus'  love 

And  kindness  think. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL 

The  following  enrichment  material 
is  for  use  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  the  Junior  Sunday  School. 

Verses  which  teach  a  lesson. 
God  Is  Always  Near 

God  is  always  near  me, 

Hearing  what  I  say- 
Knowing  all  my  thoughts  and  deeds, 

All  my  work  and  play. 
God  is  always  near  me. 

In  the  darkest  night 
He  can  see  me  just  the  same 

As  in  midday  light. 
God  is  always  near  me, 

Though  so  young  and  small, 
Not  a  look  or  word  or  thought. 

But  God  knows  it  all. 

Work  AND  Play 

Work  while  you  work, 

Play  while  you  play, 
That  is  the  way 

To  be  cheerful  and  gay 
All  that  you  do. 

Do  with  your  might. 
Things  done  by  halves, 

Are  never  done  right. 
One  thing  each  time 

And  that  done  well, 
Is  a  very  good  rule. 
As  many  can  tell. 
Moments  are  useless 

Trifled  away, 
So  work  while  you  work, 

And  play  while  you  play. 

What  God  Sees 

When  the  winter  snowflakes  fall, 
God  in  heaven  can  count  them  all, 
When  the  stars  are  shining  bright, 
Out  upon  a  frosty  night, 
God  can  tell  them  all  the  same. 
He  can  give  each  star  its  name. 

<™^^®    above    verses    are    from    a    small    book 
Trimary    Speaker    No.    1"    by    Eliza    R.    Snow, 
published  by  Deseret  News  1891.) 
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HALLOWE'EN  IS  FUN 


Words  and  Music  by 
DeVota  M.  Peterson 
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spread  good  cheer,    It  comes  just  one  night  in  the  year. 
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find    a     yel- low  pump-kin,  too;     I'll     cut    two  eyes  and 
grin  at  folks  with  such  de- light;  With  friends?  11  scam -per 
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then    a    nose,     A  mouth  so  round  with  teeth    in   rows, 
to     and   fro.      To     let  folks  see    us  dressed  up    so. 
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A  Stirring  Story 


"P^lizabeth's  father  and  mother 
joined  the  Church  in  England  and 
with  their  four  small  children  left 
for  Salt  Lake  City  in  February,  1855. 
The  family  consisted  of  three  little 
girls  and  a  baby  boy  just  five  weeks 
old.  They  were,  indeed,  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  to  undertake 
a  voyage  which  was  bound  to  be  full 
of  trials  and  hardships,  with  such  a 
young  baby.  They  were  nine  weeks 
on  the  ocean  and  although  little 
Elizabeth  was  just  three  and  a  half 
years  old,  she  remembered  distinctly 
many  incidents  pertaining  to  the 
trip. 

The  family  landed  in  New  York 
and  proceeded  westward  immediate- 
ly. When  they  reached  Mormon 
Grove  they  rested  for  six  weeks,  and 
made  preparations  for  the  trek 
across  the  plains.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  what  was  called  "Independ- 
ent Company"  having  enough  money 
to  prepare  themselves  well  with  pro- 
visions and  cattle  for  the  trip.  They 
bought  a  wagon,  oxen,  a  cow,  and 
preparations  were  almost  complete. 
The  little  family  was  rejoicing  with 
the  prospect  of  again  starting  for 
Zion  when  the  first  tragedy  of  their 
journey  came  in  the  death  of  the 
baby  brother.  He  was  buried  in  Mor- 
mon Grove  and  the  company  started 
westward  again.  After  traveling 
about  six  miles  an  epidemic  of  chol- 
era broke  out  among  the  Saints.  This 
brought  much  suflfering  and  sorrow 
as  many  lives  were  lost,  among  them 
the  father  of  this  little  family,  thus 
leaving  the  young  mother  alone  with 
three  little  girls.  Little  Elizabeth  re- 
membered seeing  the  men  take  her 
father's  body  back  to  be  buried  by 
the  side  of  his  little  son  in  Mormon 
Grove.  Other  incidents  occurred  at 
that  time  while  they  waited  for  the 
brethren  to  return  so  they  could  re- 
sume their  journey. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  and 


baby  boy,  although  she  was  almost 
heart  broken,  the  mother's  faith  was 
not  shaken  in  the  least.  When  her 
brother-in-law  offered  to  pay  for  her 
return  to  England  and  to  support  her 
if  she  would  give  up  the  gospel,  she 
said,  "No,  for  Zion  I  have  started  and 
to  Zion  I  will  go." 

The  family  had  been  very  good  to 
the  missionaries  in  England,  and  one 
young  man  who  had  been  a  mission- 
ary was  in  the  company,  and  was 
glad  to  drive  the  oxen  and  help  the 
little  widow  for  his  board  while 
crossing  the  plains.  They  went 
through  the  usual  hardships,  arriv- 
ing in  the  valley  after  traveling  three 
months  on  the  plains.  The  emigrants 
all  went  to  the  Eighth  Ward  Square, 
where  the  City  and  County  Building 
now  stands,  until  they  could  get 
homes. 

The  day  after  their  arrival  the 
little  widow  went  out  to  look  for  a 
home  and  found  some  men  building 
a  one-room  log  cabin.  They  offered 
to  sell  it  to  her  for  two  yoke  of  oxen 
and  a  wagon.  There  was  a  dugout 
in  the  rear  and  she  decided  to  buy 
the  property.  She  moved  her  little 
family  into  the  dugout  where  they 
lived  from  September  to  Christmas 
at  which  time  they  moved  into  the 
completed  log 'house. 
The  family  endured  many  hardships, 
suffering  greatly  from  cold  and  hun- 
ger. They  went  three  days  without 
bread.  They  had  to  burn  the  fence 
posts  to  keep  warm,  and  the  chil- 
dren had  to  dig  sego  roots  for  food. 
The  mother  was  compelled  to  work 
hard  to  support  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren. She  worked  for  eleven  weeks, 
at  one  time,  for  no  compensation  but 
her  board.  She  was  forced  to  sell  her 
husband's  coat  to  buy  flour  for  her 
children,  but  her  faith  was  never 
weakened  by  these  many  trials,  and 
she  continued  to  be  a  staunch  and 
faithful     Latter-day     Saint,     train- 


ing her  little  girls  to  be  the  same. 

Johnson's  Army  came  in  1857,  and 
the  family  went  with  the  Saints  on 
the  "move."  They  were  among  the 
last  to  leave  as  the  mother  was  clean- 
ing the  Lion  House  for  Brigham 
Young.  He  said,  "No  matter  what 
we  leave,  let*s  leave  it  clean."  How- 
ever, they  only  reached  Provo  when 
the  trouble  was  over,  so  they  re- 
turned. 

The  children  all  worked  as  soon 
as  they  were  able  to  help  their  moth- 
er. Elizabeth  gathered  cattails  from 
the  big  field  below  Liberty  Park  and 
put  them  into  bed  ticks  for  the  peo- 
ple. She  also  gathered  wheat  and 
threshed  it  with  a  stick.  The  wheat, 
she  sold  for  $1.75  a  bushel.  The  fam- 
ily made  dozens  of  tallow  candles 
and  also  soft  soap.  The  soap  was  put 
in  large  barrels  and  a  neighbor  took 
it  to  his  store  and  sold  it  by  the  quart. 

Calico  was  sixty  cents  a  yard  and 
thread  twenty-five  cents  a  spool, 
making  one  calico  dress  a  luxury. 
Flour  was  twenty-five  dollars  a  sack 
and  for  this  reason  there  was  not 
much  of  it  in  this  household. 

The  family  always  seemed  able  to 
get  plenty  to  do  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. At  one  time  a  train  tipped 
over  into  the  Green  River,  thorough- 
ly drenching  a  carload  of  starched 
bosom  shirts.  The  mother  and  her 
girls  immediately  obtained  a  polish- 
ing iron  and  soon  had  the  job  of 
refinishing  the  shirts. 

In  spite  of  many  hardships  and 
sorrows,  this  pioneer  mother's  faith 
remained  strong.  She  chose  Zion  and 
the  gospel  rather  than  a  Iffe  of  com- 
fort in  England  without  the  gospel. 
All  her  Iffe  she  felt  that  she  was 
greatly  blessed  because  of  the  op- 
portunity she  had  of  joining  the 
Church  and  coming  to  Zion. 

—Beth  Hooper 

**A  true  story  of  Ann  Ruter  Harrocks,  told  by 
her  great-granddaughter. 


TEMPERED" 

Tabitha  Marie  Ritzmann 

Before  the  builder's  cherished  dream 
comes  true, 

The  steel  must  tempered  be  in 
every  line 

Through  crucial  test,  and  only  then 

Can  it  be  used  in  architectural  de- 
sign. 
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In  graceful  outline,  lofty  spires  arise 
To  etch  their  beauty  on  the  evening 
sky. 

The  steel  holds  all  in  rightful  place. 

From  deep  foundation  to  pinnacle 
on  high. 


At  times,  my  soul,  thou  too  must 
tempered  be 

Through    trial,    which    thy    hidden 
strength  will  try; 

That  faith  and  love  may  carry  thee 

Aloft   on   towering   spire,    into   ce- 
lestial sky! 

*From  Sunshine  Magazine 
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mimor.  Wit,  &  Wisdom 


We  Wonder 

Meeting  with  a  group  of  newsmen  in  Washington 
last  week,  Major  General  Louis  B.  Hershey,  director  of 
the  draft,  was  asked:  "Is  anyone  who  marries  now  still 
in  jeopardy?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Hershey,  "but  not  from  us." 

—Quote 

No  Miracle 

The  Sunday  School  teacher  was  describing  how 
Lot's  wife  looked  back  and  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt. 
"My  mother  looked  back  once  while  she  was  driving," 
said  little  Jimmy  triumphantly,  "and  she  turned  into 
a  telephone  pole," 

—Dixie  Roto  Magazine 

Sign  of  the  Times 

On  the  rear  of  the  gaily  bedecked  honeymoon  car: 
"Till  Draft  Us  Do  Part." 

—Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  News 

So  True 

The  best  way  to  "save  face"  is  to  keep  the  lower  end 
of  it  closed.  —Journeyman  Barber 

Why  the  Indian  Knows'^ 

Says  the  Indian  Leader:  "The  white  man  acts,  and 
then  talks  about  what  he  has  done— and  his  heart  is 
sad.  The  Indian  talks,  then  thinks,  then  talks  some 
more,  then  thinks  yet  again  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
he  talks  some  more.  After  that  he  acts— and  his  heart 
is  glad." 

This  is  Success^ 

To  be  able  to  carry  money  without  spending  it; 
to  be  able  to  bear  an  injustice  without  retaliating; 
to  be  able  to  do  one's  duty  when  one  is  not  watched; 
to  be  able  to  keep  at  the  job  until  it  is  finished; 
to  be  able  to  accept  criticism  without  letting  it  whip  you. 

—Author  Unknown 

There's  nothing  like  a  wedding, 
to  make  a  fellow  learn.   At  first 
he  thinks  she's  his'n,  but  later  learns 
he's  her'n.* 

Time  and  Tide 

A  hundred  years  ago  today  a  wilderness  was  here; 

A  man  with  powder  in  his  gun  went  forth  to  hunt  a  deer. 

But  now  the  times  have  changed  somewhat  along  a 

different  plan: 
A  dear  with  powder  on  her  nose  goes  forth  to  hunt  a 

man.  —Vaughn  Monroe 
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Choice  Bits* 

If  someone  were  to  pay  you  ten  cents  for  every 
kind  word  you  ever  spoke  about  people,  and  collect 
five  cents  for  every  unkind  word,  would  you  be  rich 
or  poor? 

One  of  God's  best  gifts  to  humanity  is  a  charitable 
disposition. 

A  well-spent  youth  is  the  foundation  for  an  honor- 
able old  age. 

No  man  is  small  who  does  a  small  job  in  a  great 
way. 

Go  as  far  as  you  can  see  and  when  you  get  there 
you  will  see  farther. 

Stopping  at  third  base  adds  no  more  to  the  score 
than  striking  out. 

In  the  good  old  days  a  man  who  saved  was  a  miser. 
Nowadays  he  is  a  wonder. 

Have  you  noticed— the  flight  of  time  is  urged  on  by 
the  spur  of  the  moment; 

There  is  no  danger  of  developing  eyestrain  from 
looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things 

"SO  BUILT  WE  THE  WALL  .  .  .  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 
HAD  A  MIND  TO  WORK!"* 

History  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself.  Over  and 
over  through  the  ages  there  have  been  days  that  tried 
the  hearts  of  men,  days  of  storm  and  stress  and  great 
confusion.  Over  and  over  again,  too,  in  times  like  these, 
there  have  been  men  who  have  dreamed,  who  have  so 
inspired  a  people  with  their  vision  of  what  might  lie 
within  their  reach  that  they  achieved  new  goals. 

It  was  so  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  when  "the  people 
had  a  mind  to  work,"  and  rebuild  the  great  wall  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  so  when  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
sprang  rebuilt  from  the  ashes  of  its  greatest  disaster, 
and  it  was  so  in  all  times  of  disaster  .  .  .  "when  the 
people  had  a  mind  to  work." 

It  is  so  in  the  world  today,  in  many  places  of  de- 
struction, where  the  people  are  springing  to  the  task  of 
rebuilding  home,  factory,  and  love,  and  peace.  Not  just 
around  the  corner,  but  here  and  now  we  can  realize 
our  dreams  of  a  better  America,  an  America  that  will 
lift  the  whole  world  to  higher  levels  of  living  comfort, 
higher  levels  of  neighborliness  and  understanding  than 
we  have  ever  known  before  ...  if  "the  people  have  a 
mind  to  workl" 


"From  Sunshine  Magazine. 
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"SUFFER  THE  LITTLE  GfflLDREN' 


IVToT  long  ago  a  highly  intelligent 
and  observant  woman,  a  wife  and 
mother,  remarked  to  the  author,  "I 
always  feel  sorry  for  little  children, 
because  they  have  to  take  whatever 
we  grownups  give  them." 

Perhaps  everyone  who  is  either  a 
teacher  or  a  parent,  especially  a 
thoughtful  parent,  has  experienced 
this  feeling,  and  the  impression  is 
apt  to  deepen  as  one  grows  older  and 
observes  the  relations  between  our 
little  folk  and  adults— in  the  home, 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  elsewhere. 
It  must  have  been  an  idea  like  this 
that  led  Jesus  to  make  that  under- 
standing and  sympathetic  observa- 
tion, "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en. 

"Every  spirit  of  man,"  says  an  il- 
luminating sentence  in  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  "was  innocent  in  the 
beginning."  The  poet  Wordsworth 
probably  sensed  this  fact  when,  in 
his  "Ode  on  Immortality,"  he  spoke 
of  heaven  lying  about  us  in  our 
infancy  and  of  the  growing  boy 
traveling  farther  and  farther  from 
the  East  till  the  light  grows  into 
that  of  common  day.  This  innocence 
"in  the  beginning,"  coupled  with  the 
innocence  of  childhood,  is  why,  as 
we  are  told  in  another  revelation  to 
Joseph  Smith,  "little  children  are  re- 
deemed from  the  foundations  of  the 
world  through  mine  only  Begotten; 
wherefore  they  cannot  sin,  for  pow- 
er is  not  given  unto  Satan  to  tempt 
(them),  until  they  begin  to  become 
accountable  before  me." 

How  is  it  that  "little  children" 
lose  their  innocence  and  become  sub- 
ject to  temptations,  to  the  power  of 
evil,  and  are  required  to  be  bap- 
tized for  the  remission  of  sins? 

The  author  once  was  witness  to  a 
diminutive  scene  that  furnishes  a 
clue  to  the  situation.  A  boy  of  three 
was  playing  innocently  in  his  back 
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yard,  when  another  boy,  who  was 
perhaps  five,  said,  "Come  here,  Wil- 
lie. Do  you  want  some  candy?" 
Willie,  of  course,  went  up  to  the 
boy,  who  thereupon  took  his  hand 
from  behind  him  and  threw  a  quan- 
tity of  dust  into  Willie's  big,  open 
brown  eyes.  Later,  I  saw  Willie 
practice  this  same  heartless  trick  up- 
on a  boy  his  junior. 

Usually  it  is  the  older  persons,  the 
adults,  the  sophisticated,  who  initiate 
our  innocents  into  the  guileful  life, 
who  teach  them  to  "look  out."  Chil- 
dren are  very  observant.  They  take 
their  cue  from  their  elders.  Much  of 
their  thinking,  their  language,  and 
their  conduct  is  due  to  what  they 
see  and  hear  around  them.  Do  we 
shout  at  them?  They  soon  learn  to 
shout  back  at  us.  If  we  are  cruel  to 
them,  they  are  unkind,  impolite,  in- 
considerate, unjust,  and  cruel  to  us 
in  return.  And  the  reverse  of  this 
is  true. 

What  an  inestimable  blessing  it  is 
for  a  child  to  be  brought  up  in  a 
home  where  "love  abounds"!  Not 
that  sort  of  love  that  finds  expression 
in  what  is  known  as  palaver,  but  the 
kind  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  in 
his  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  "Love 
is  patient  and  kind.  Love  is  not  en- 
vious or  boastful.  It  does  not  put 
on  airs.  It  is  not  rude.  It  does  not 
insist  on  its  rights.  It  does  not  be- 
come angry.  It  is  not  resentful.  It 
is  not  happy  over  injustice,  it  is  only 
happy  with  truth.  It  will  bear  any- 
thing, endure  anything.  Love  will 
never  die  out."  (American  Transla- 
tion.) Such  is  the  atmosphere  in 
which  every  child  should  grow  up— 
the  atmosphere  of  the  home,  of  the 
school,  of  the  church. 

The  absolute  innocence  of  child- 
hood and  its  utter  dependence  up- 
on the  adults,  places  a  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  us  that  is  likely 
to  weigh  us  down— if  we  are  under- 
standing and  sensitive  at  all.    This  is 


especially  true  of  parents.  The  re- 
sponsibility, in  our  Church,  was  put 
upon  fathers  and  mothers  by  our 
Lord  himself.  As  early  as  Novem- 
ber, 1831,  when  the  Church  was  not 
yet  two  years  old,  he  said,  "Inas- 
much as  parents  have  children  in 
Zion,  or  in  any  of  her  stakes  which 
are  organized,,  that  teach  them  not 
to  understand  the  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance, faith  in  Christ  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  and  of  baptism  and 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,  when  eight  years 
old,  the  sin  he  upon  the  heads  of  the 
parents." 

A  child  who  has  faith,  who  knows 
what  to  do  when  he  is  wrong,  and 
who  is  responsible  to  the  promptings 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (for  these  are, 
after  all,  the  cardinal  truths  of  re- 
ligion), has  the  power  to  mold  his 
life  in  accordance  with  the  ideal  set 
down  by  Christ. 

But  the  child,  thus  atmosphered  in 
truth,  will  in  turn  bring  a  creative 
influence  on  its  elders.  Of  all  the 
potent  forces  in  human  life  that 
make  for  righteousness,  none  is  more 
formative,  redeeming  than  that  of  a 
little  child.  This  powerful  influence, 
however,  is  apt  to  be  in  another  di- 
rection, certainly  after  a  whfle,  if  a 
wholesome  environment  is  not  cre- 
ated for  the  child  when  it  is  most 
open  to  influences  for  good. 

In  the  Sunday  School  and  in  the 
classroom  the  same  atmosphere  of 
love  should  prevail.  For  often,  when 
it  does,  the  pupils  remember  the 
teacher  all  through  their  lives  and  are 
influenced  by  what  he  or  she  may 
have  said.  Here  is  a  chance  for  an 
immortality  for  which  every  true 
teacher  yearns. 

"Suffer  the  little  chfldren  to  come 
unto  me." 

—Reprint  from  the  October,  1940 
Instructor 
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OUR  COVER 

The  Capitol  Building  of  the  United 
States  is  the  theme  of  our  cover 
this  month.  Eyes  of  the  world  are 
upon  this  building— and  upon  similar 
buildings  in  ether  countries.  Every 
person  is  affected  by  the  opinions, 
directives,  and  laws  of  the  major 
governments  of  the  earth. 

No  people  anywhere  are  more 
keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of 
good  government,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  individual  citizens,  than 
are  Latter-day  Saints.  The  Book  of 
Mormon  offers  a  guide  to  peace  and 
security  in  America: 

"Behold,  this  is  a  choice  land, 
and  whatsoever  nation  shall  possess 
it  shall  be  free  from  bondage,  and 
from  captivity,  and  from  all  other 
nations  under  heaven,  if  they  wiU 
hilt  serve  the  God  oi  the  land,  who 
is  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  '."  (Ether  2:12) 
o  o  o  o 
CORRECTION 

Our  cover  explanation  last  month 
gave  to  the  composer  of  the  music 
full  credit  for  the  song  "For  the 
Strength  of  the  Hills."  The  words, 
however,  were  written  by  President 
Lorenzo  Snow.  Later,  they  were 
altered  for  singing  by  Edward  L. 
Sloan.  The  music  was  the  work  of 
Evan   Stephens. 
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